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A fleet of 76 General Motors Diesel road loco- 
motive units on the Chicago Great Western Railway 
is now handling principal scheduled trains as 
heavy as 5600 tons—displacing steam engines 
hauling a maximum of 2800 tons. These road units, 
plus a fleet of GM Diesel switchers, enable the 
Great Western to show an annual return on in- 
vestment of better than 39%. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 
La Grange, Illinois « Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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THE halo SYSTEM 


of WEED CONTROL 


SprayviNG Nalco’s H-170 “top-and-root” weed 
control with one of Nalco’s new /abor-saving Weed 
Control Cars provides positive dosage regulation, as 
well as complete records for future reference! H-170 
is sprayed directly from tank car without mixing or 
dilution. It assures a complete top kill of all succulent 
vegetation, and extensive root kill to retard re-growth. 
Rainfall after application will not reduce H-170 effec- 
tiveness ... Safe to use where livestock may be grazing 
... Will not disrupt track signal systems, or contami- 
nate water supplies. 


Write for detailed information on H-170 and the 
complete Nalco System of Weed Control. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
6200 W. 66th Place, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Canadian inquiries should be addressed to 

Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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Top illustration shows Nalco Weed Control Car, with three-bank, 22- 
feet-wide sprays, and an additional 13-foot side spray boom for sidings. 
Lower photo shows operating controls of Spray Car. Recording 
speedometer, Recording H-170 flow meter, Nozzle bank 
control valves for pinpoint spraying accuracy, 
boom control, 5 Spray manifold pressure gauge, Nalco 
Meter-Chem main control valve Indoor-outdoor thermometers, 

Timing clock. Not shown are intercommunicating telephone 
equipment for direct contact between Nalco Spray Car and work train 
loromotive, and direct-connected 50-foot auxiliary hose reel and spray 


nozzles for off-track spraying. 


Left-side spray 
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RAILROAD A Average Trains Daily—53 ¢ Train Time 


A Saved Daily—404 minutes ° (Passenger- 
FOR EXAMPLE... .3 Railroads 54 minutes—Freight—350 minutes) 


involved at one ‘Union’”’ Interlock- 












ERLOCKING 


Notes from the Records* 


















: * RAILROAD B Average Trains Daily—50 (Including 20 
ing save an estimated $112,730.00 saciaiaicolinueneinay > “ahi: eaaa teat 
annually as follows: Daily—626 minutes + (Passenger—36 min- 


utes — Freight—-390 minutes—Switching 
Movements—200 minutes) 


1—Freight Train Time Saved. $73,730.00 


eo ae RAILROAD C Average Trains Daily—31 + Train Time 
2—Train Stops Eliminated .. 27,500.00 Seeall: Shaly—S anni » ieumegee- 
3—NMiscellaneous 11,500.00 12 minutes—Freight—-270 minutes) 


* Additional factual data will be supplied on request. 





GROSS SAVINGS. . . .$112,730.00 Such interlockings start making savings from the 

day they are installed. There should be points on 
NET SAVINGS... . . $104,998.00 your railroad where ‘“‘UNION”’ can help. We 
welcome opportunities to be of assistance. 
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CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eleven months 


oo MAS RSE SE nog ee error werner $ 9,487,977,087 

Ne a err 8,545,280,558 
Op-rating expenses, eleven months 

ae ere eee rere 7,392,178,948 

NES ESR RRS Bee er one 6,413,820,619 
Taxes, ten months 

BER sic as ie Ric ain als ois is BISONS oe 1,101,000,143 

MINNIE cia) -SG rane cloravera oe. e180 4-66 veacee TjOSiIGE75/ 
Net railway operating income, eleven 
months 

RMIT 26s te elle oie 0 ore iw wiaoe Sos w wis eee 807,862,943 

oo IES SE IO ice Pe ee 925,024,752 
Net income, estimated, eleven months 

ER otra enasalpavs= Gare e Sibi sio.e 61oUs)a. 543,000,000 

Daa Rice eases crest ebwles ers 662,000,000 

Average price railroad stocks 

POTENT 5; WERE. < 6.0%1s sieseccewmos:s 55.92 

PURRION Gs UUIE oi cio.ee sass cinjeceese 60.79 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

POUL WOENS, BUOR cikcewdssacncws 2,828,319 

TOUT WICKES. TIO so0isowies cee. 3,009,358 
Average dailv freight car surplus 

POUTUGEY 2, VRE. 06 o6:6:6 5:06.00 e-0% 7,106 

February 3, 1951 .......... Rees 3,568 
Average daily freight car shortage 

February 2, 1952 ....csscees pisivee's 4,387 

eUNUTY, SAPO o:650s.csccccceces 23,254 
Freight cars delivered 

ROPER IIEE OLSON x c0s6 065 sseseecas 8,458 

DOCOMNNST ISO” .ciccccccscccceces 5,700 
Freight cars on order 

IGN. Ne NRE 6% secs e sirs<eicesce 123,947 

Jonuary 1, TST ssccses aieaeewe 124,489 
Freight cars held for repairs 

HERORIE, Ie FREE 6600600 cs 00eecee 95,A25 

UWE Ap NOE s6:0'010.0.0 31006108 Ae 93,840 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 

November 1951 (preliminary) .... 1,035 

November 1950 .........- Sarees 1,017 
Av>"eae number railroad employees 

Mid-December 195] .......-ssee0. 1,243,095 

Mid-December 1950 ...........00- 1,277,119 
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WEEK AT A GLANCE 


















In This Issue... 







lion construction program for the Indiana Harbor Belt; a number of 
orders, by different railroads, for signaling installations; application to 
a federal court for approval of proposed contracts for sale of the New 
York, Ontario & Western; announcement by the New Haven that it 
will achieve full diesel (and electric) operation in April; decision by 
the N.Y.C. to employ an outside consulting firm in an analysis of its 
passenger operations; an encouraging finding, by the Midwest Shippers 
Advisory Board, of improvement in l.c.]. service, at least between larger 
cities; and purchase by General American of the Union Oil Company’s 
fleet of 600 tank cars. 


| 
| 
NEWS DEVELOPMENTS covered by this issue include a $3.5-mil- 
















THE OPENING ARTICLE OF A TIMELY SERIES on how to use Car Service 
Rules in such a way as to reduce car shortages and increase car efficiency 
begins on page 57. Its author is E. W. Coughlin, of the A.A.R.’s Car Ser- 
vice Division; it will be followed, in a March issue, by another discussion 
of some of the basic principles and preferred practices in freight car 
handling—a subject which is of special importance under present condi- 
tions of critical car supply. 


































THE FIRST PUBLICATION, for general railroad circulation, of 
a report on what may be a significant innovation in electric motive 
power for railroads—the two ignitron rectifier locomotives just built for 
the Pennsylvania by the Westinghouse Electric Corporation—appears 
on page 63. The locomotives are designed to take 11,000-volt a.c. cur- 
rent from an overhead trolley. converting it to use with direct current 
traction motors. 





RECENT CHANGES in hours of service rules, wage scales, track main- 
tenance equipment, etc., have brought with them great changes in the 
role of the railroad maintenance-of-way man. What some of these 
changes are, and how they are affecting the functions and importance 
of maintenance workers, are detailed by Max K. Ruppert, in the feature 
article which starts off on page 53. 










In Washington... 






AS THIS ISSUE WAS GOING TO PRESS, two speeches were 
being made—one at Washington and one at Boston—which are worthy 
of careful reading not only by railroad men but by anyone genuinely 





























































HEADLINE NEWS in the railroad 
industry today—at least so far as 
mechanical and operating people 
are concerned—is the current press- 
ing problem of hot boxes and how 
to solve it. An up-to-the-minute dis- 
cussion of the subject by H. G. 
Moore (above), assistant general 
superintendent equipment of the 
Atlantic Coast Line (page 68), ties 
in closely with recent articles on 
the relative values of roller and 
plain bearings for freight cars. 


concerned with the welfare of the transportation industry as a whole. 
At Washington, Senator Bricker, on February 6, told that city’s Traffic 
Club that benefits accruing to one type of carrier from excessive regula- 
tion of another type are “pure illusion.” At Boston, Fred Carpi, traffic 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania, told some 900 representatives of the 
oil industry that they must practice “self-control” if they would avoid 
undue “legislative control.” He asserted, moreover, in no uncertain 
terms, that oil company support of demands, by a small minority of 
all truck operators, for larger load limits and costlier highways, with no 
contribution to that added cost, is not necessarily in the “best interests” 
of the petroleum industry. Both speeches are summarized in the news 


pages. 


IN RELEASING its annual report, the 1.C.C. made 11 recommendations 
for legislative action, some of which coincide closely with proposals em- 
bodied in bills on which the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee will soon hold hearings. Most of the recommendations were, 
substantially, repetition of others made in previous years, but one called 
for repeal of the Standard Time Act. 


OTHER NEWS OF THE WEEK from the nation’s capital: The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ decision to take a strike vote 
among its members; announcement by the American University of 
plans for its sixth Rail Transportation Institute; Supreme Court affir- 
mation of an I.C.C. decision on Illinois Central commuter fares; award 
of amortization certificates to 36 railroads; an I.C.C. order on New 
Orleans Union Terminal employee protection provisions. 


THE NEXT FEW WEEKS are likely to produce intensified competition for 
the long-distance travel dollar, if the major air lines should decide to 
cut their air coach fares below the level of first-class rail fares. Subject 
to local variations, average air coach fares on the scheduled lines have 
been running around 4'4 cents a mile, but there is talk of a four-cent 
fare on transcontinental flights, while a 3’2-cent fare is reported to be 
shaping up between New York and Miami. 


A NEW APPLICATION by Canadian railroads for higher freight 
rates, and a “decision soon” on policy with respect to truck competition. 
were among near future possibilities hinted at by Donald: Gordon. 
president of the Canadian National, in a recent interview at Vancouver. 
Railway freight rates, Mr. Gordon said, have risen far less than other 
prices—a statement supported by excerpts quoted in the news pages 
from the Transport Board’s recent decision allowing an additional 41% 
per cent increase (Railway Age, February 4, page 16). “Truck com- 
petition,” he added. “hits us where we are most vulnerable—high rev- 
enue traffic.” 


WHAT ARE AIR CARGO PLANES HAULING? Ranked according to weight, 
machines and machine parts have displaced cut flowers in the Number 
One traffic spot on United Air Lines planes for 1951. Electrical and elec- 
tronic equipment, automotive parts and equipment, radios and radio 
parts, aircraft parts and accessories, wearing apparel, printed matter, 
general hardware and advertising display material follow cut flowers, in 
that order. 














“Exercise Self-Control to Avoid Undue 
Legislative Control,” Carpi Tells Oil Men 


“Oil industry does not serve its own best interests’’ in supporting 
truckers’ campaigns for heavier load limits and more expensive 
highways with no increase in taxes, P. R. R. executive declares in 
Boston speech; calls “unrestrained use” of giant trucks “dark cloud” 


in automotive transport outlook 


Calling on the oil companies of 
America and their allied interests to 
exercise self-control to avoid undue 
legislative control, Fred Carpi, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania—which 
also is one of the nation’s largest truck 
operators—said “unrestrained use of 
giant trucks on the public highways is 
the dark cloud in an otherwise clear 
and bright outlook for automotive trans- 
portation.” 

Mr. Carpi told 900 businessmen at 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Oil Industry Information Committee at 
Boston on February 7 that the oil in- 
dustry did not serve its own best in- 
terests when it supported the program 
of trucking associations advocating in- 
creased truck load limits and opposing 
increased truck taxes, despite rising 
clamor over damage done to public 
highways by heavy loads. 

“There is, as yet, no realistic plan for 
meeting the tremendous costs of re- 
building and expanding the present 
highway system,” he said, emphasizing 
the danger of the motor vehicle defeat- 
ing its own purpose by choking arteries 
through which highway traffic must 
flow. “The number of big trucks is in- 
creasing, and their interference with 
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the free flow of automobile and small 
truck traffic—and with safety and the 
tempers of motorists—is out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers.” 

“We believe,” he continued, “that 
each form of transportation should be 
allowed to compete on an equal footing 
for the business it can serve to the 
best advantage. The original purpose 
of subsidies was to encourage develop- 
ment of a product or a service con- 
sidered necessary to economic progress 
and the public welfare. But when sub- 
sidy is carried to such lengths that 
equally necessary and often more eco- 
nomical competitors are endangered, the 
question arises: what constitutes prog- 
ress, and what, in the long run, benefits 
the public welfare?” 

Urging the support of the oil men for 
measures which will lift “the heavy 
hand of subsidy and the stifling hand 
of government over-regulation from the 
living arteries of commerce and trade,” 
Mr. Carpi asked their concurrence in 
“a sound national transportation policy 
that will provide equality of competi- 
tion, without special favors.” 

He added that he was sure of such 
support because the kind of competition 
he urged “is the very kind that has 





made your own industry great,’ and 
warned that “if the railroads, starved 
and weakened by inadequate profits 
and unable therefore to attract new 
capital, go farther down the road 
toward nationalization, other forms of 
transportation will go also and other 
industries as well.” 


Freedom vs. Restraint 


Expressing “admiration” for the oil 
industry’s “freedom to be competitive— 
to price your product to meet, or beat, 
the competition, and to make a fair 
profit,” the P.R.R. officer declared that 
“in the railroad business we are denied 
a basic right of management—to ad- 
just our prices so they have some 
realistic relation to our costs of doing 
business. That is only one of a num- 
ber of restraints we live with,” he 
added; and went on to say: 

“The paramount purpose of my com- 
pany and of the railroad business generally 
is the same as yours: To continue as a 
privately managed enterprise to serve the 
public to the best of our ability, and with 
the opportunity of earning a profit sufh- 
cient to enable us to expand and improve 
our services as needed, and to pay a fair 
return on our investment so as to attract 
the new equity capital we need... . 

“What has happened in the case of 
railroads is the best example I know of 
what can happen in other industries when 
people seek . . . to substitute the manipu- 
lations of men and theories for the laws of 
free and fair competition in our economy. 
. .. There was a time when railroads held 
a virtual monopoly of intercity transporta- 
tion. The regulatory methods then set up 
served a useful purpose. But today, when 
highways, airways, pipe lines and water- 
ways criss-cross the nation, we are stili 
proceeding as if railroads were a monop- 
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THE FIRST OF 15 COACHES modernized 
at the Marshall Shops of the Texas & 
Pacific. In each car the seating capacity 
has been cut from 66 to 52 and addi- 
tional lounge and washroom space pro- 
vided. Other changes include modified 
roof structure; new air conditioning 
equipment and heating controls; new 





luggage racks and lighting fixtures; 
type “HH” tightlock couplers; aluminum 
breather window sash; remodeled vesti- 
bule and end doors; new 21-inch steam 
trainline with 21-inch end valves and 
steam conduits; and new exterior and 
interior color scheme matching that 
of the road’s “Eagle” trains. 





oly. subject to none of the laws of free 
competition. . . . 

“There has been a rising clamor in 
recent years over damage done to roads 
and highways by excessively heavv trucks. 
and by overloading. Our present highways 
were not designed for the size, weight and 
numbers of the vehicles they now carry. 
Yet, in the face of evidence that heavy 
loads cause excessive damage, motor truck 
associations campaign persistently to in- 
crease weight limits still more. 

“Who opposes them? Not railroads alone, 
! can assure you. In my state of Penn- 
sylvania, the recent so-called ‘Big Truck 
Bill,” which was vetoed by the governor, 
was opposed by highway engineers and 
officials, by automobile’ clubs, the state 
Grange, the United Mine Workers, the 
C.1.0. and many other groups, in addition 
to the railroads. It was supported by the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association, the 
(merican Federation of Labor and, ac- 
cording to the newspapers, by the ‘petro- 
leum interests.’ 

“Study after study has shown that, on a 
ton-mile basis, heavy trucks do not pay 


their proportionate share of highway user 
taxes. An [Illinois survey revealed that pas- 
senger cars were paying three times as 
much in motor fuel and license taxes per 
ton-mile as heavy vehicles paid. Yet it has 
been estimated that heavy vehicles may 
reasonably be held responsible for more 
than half the cost of constructing high- 
ways. 

“There is a widespread demand by the 
automobile and allied industries that our 
highway system be rebuilt to meet present 
needs. Of course, much will have to be 
done—and the cost will be tremendous. 
There is as yet no realistic plan for meet- 
ing this cost. I question whether the 
truck associations are acting in their own 
best interests when they advocate higher 
load limits, with resulting damage to our 
present roads, and oppose bearing an in- 
creased share of highway user taxes. 

“Self-control of highway transportation, 
so as to cause the least inconvenience to 
the public, is the best way to assure con- 
tinued operation of trucks where they are 
best suited to the transportation task at 
hand.” 


I.C.C. Annual Report Includes 
Eleven Legislative Recommendations 


Eleven legislative recommendations 
were included in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s 65th annual report 
which went to Congress on February 6. 
Most of the recommendations were re- 
peaters from previous annual reports 
or other commission presentations to 
Congress, but a call for repeal of the 
Standard Time Act marked an about- 
face on the part of the commission. 

Its previous recommendations with 
respect to standard time have been to 
the effect that Congress should provide 
for “full occupancy” of that field by 
the federal government. Explaining its 


12 


abandonment of that position, the com- 
mission said in part: 

“In view of our repeated recom- 
mendations in this regard, the failure 
of Congress to broaden the scope of the 
Standard Time Act would appear to 
indicate a view that the initiative and 
final control in matters of standard 
time should rest with the local authori- 
ties as they were prior to the enactment 
of the Standard Time Act. So far as 
the railroads are concerned, we see no 
reason why they will not be able to 
arrange for safe and convenient stand- 
ards of time having regard for their 





junction points and division points. as 
they did for 35 years prior to the 
enactment of the Standard Time Act. 

“As for the convenience of commerce, 
we are unable to fix the boundaries of 
the zones which in our judgment best 
promote the convenience of commerce. 
We have no authority whatever to affect 
local observance, but find ourselves 
continually injected into violent and 
bitter local controversies concerning 
time, the only purpose of which is to 
have us use what little authority we 
have to make the federal standard con- 
form to the local ordinance, which fre- 
quently is adopted without regard for 
the convenience of commerce of the 
area as a whole....” 

The 10 other legislative recommenda- 
tions ‘were set out in the report as fol- 
lows: 


1. That Section 1(15) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act be amended so as to autho- 
rize the commission thereunder to deter- 
mine the compensation to be paid and 
other terms of any contract, agreement, 
or arrangement for the use of any loco- 
motive, car or other vehicle not owned 
by the carrier using it and whether or not 
owned by another carrier. 

2. That Section 20(6) ... be amended 
to make it applicable to persons who fur- 
nish locomotives to carriers subject to 
Part 1 of the act. 

3. That Section 20b . . . be amended 
so as to permit controlled or controlling 
stockholders of a _ railroad corporation 
which is undergoing voluntary modifica- 
tion or alteration under that section to 
register their assent to such modification 
or alteration, subject to the power of the 
commission to increase the prescribed per- 
centage of assents required in such cases 
for approval of a proposed plan. 

4. That Section 22 . . . be amended so 
as to enable the United States and the 
carriers to bargain as to rates on a firm 
and dependable basis. 

5. That Section 25... be amended by 
making it also applicable to telegraph, 
telephone, radio, inductive, or other way- 
side or train communication systems in- 
tended to promote safety of railroad opera- 
tion. 

6. That Part III of the act be amended 
by adding after Section 312 a new sec- 
tion (312a) containing provisions for revo- 
cation of water-carrier certificates or per- 
mits. 

7. That Section 402(b) (2) be amended 
to terminate the exemption of freight for- 
warders of used household goods. 

8. That Section 402(c) be amended to 
make the exemption of shippers’ associa- 
tions and shippers agents revocable by this 
commission where it is found that the op- 
eration under consideration is not that of a 
bona fide association or agent as defined 
in that section. 

9. That Section 411 be amended to pro- 
vide for regulation of consolidations. 
mergers, and acquisitions of control of | 
freight forwarders. 

10. Enactment of H. R. 5045, the object 
of which is to validate certain motor- 
carrier application proceedings before the 
commission, possibly without compliance 
with the hearing-examiner provisions of 
the Administrative Procedures Act. 


The report, in the usual form, was a 
152-page document covering commis- 
sion activities from November 1, 1950, 
to October 31. 1951. A detailed review 
will appear in next week’s issue. 
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Engineers Circulate Strike Ballots 
In Move to Further Wage-Rules Dispute 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers is circulating strike ballots 
among its membership, in a move cal- 
culated to progress its long-pending 
wage-rules dispute with the railroads. 

J. P. Shields, grand chief engineer. 
announced the action on February 1. 
Results of the balloting probably will 
not be known until around March 1, 
Mr. Shields said. He added that he has 
“no intention” of calling off engineers 
on all the railroads. 

It would be “foolishness” to pull 
them all out at once, Mr. Shields said. 
But if the men vote in favor of a work 
stoppage, he said the union might se- 
lect a few railroads—some “pretty im- 
portant” ones—for strike action. 

A possible outcome of the strike vote 
“could be” the appointment of an emer- 
gency board to investigate the dispute. 
Of the three operating brotherhoods 
now engaged in the wage-rules move- 
ment, only the Engineers have not had 
an emergency board. 


Board Not Wanted 


Mr. Shields said the union does “not 
particularly” want an emergency board. 
The B. L. E. is “not anxious to spend 
its time and money presenting its case 
before a board with convictions as ob- 
viously slanted as we believe the Fire- 
men’s board was when it made its rec- 
ommendation. 

This was a reference to an emergency 
board report made recently in the dis- 
pute involving the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen. That 
report, recommending “pattern” settle- 


ment of the Firemen’s dispute has been 
rejected by that union (Railway Age, 
February 4, Page 11). 

The strike-vote announcement by Mr. 
Shields came shortly after final break- 
down of negotiations between the B. L. 
E. and the carriers. These  ses- 
sions, which broke off in December, had 
resumed early in January at the re- 
quest of the National Mediation Board. 


Issues “Important” 


As to reports that had been circu- 
lated that the Engineers were near a 
settlement, Mr. Shields said the union 
“can’t imagine” where such reports 
originated. He did say they had come 
“closer, perhaps” than in the past, but 
the issues still in dispute were “very, 
very important.” 

“I think we could have come together 
on the matter of wages,” Mr. Shields 
said. The parties could make no 
progress, however, on some of the pro- 
posed rules changes, especially the 
“carriers proposed interdivisional run 
and more than one class of service 
rules.” 

This view was verified in a statement 
issued later that day by the three Car- 
rier Conference Committees which 
have been working on the dispute. 

The railroad spokesmen said certain 
rules changes proposed by the carriers 
appear to be the main road-block to a 
settlement. The rules changes are 
needed, they said, “to step up efficiency 
by taking advantage of the improve- 
ments that have been made in the rail- 
road plant and equipment.” 


Refusal of the Engineers to arbitrate 
the few issues to which the dispute ap- 
parently had narrowed caused collapse 
of the settlement effort, the railroads 
said. 

Mr. Shields did not agree on this 
point. Earlier, he had criticized the 
carrier arbitration proposal as being 
“most unusual,” and labeled it a “heads 
I win, tails you lose” proposition. He 
said the roads sought a “hybrid form 
of arbitration” under which awards 
would be binding upon employees 
alone. 

“Circulation of this strike ballot does 
not mean that the grand chief engineer 
and the national wage-rules committee 
intend to abandon all their efforts short 
of strike action to achieve justice for 
locomotive engineers,” were the con- 
cluding words in the strike ballot no- 
tice to B. L. E. members. It said union 
representatives “will continue to ex- 
plore every conceivable avenue and to 
exert all our efforts up to and, if neces- 
sary, following the fixing of a strike 
date or dates.” 

The strike ballot also contained a 
copy of a telegram which the Brother- 
hood sent President Truman last De- 
cember, requesting an emergency board 
to hear the B. L. E. case. The request 
was later withdrawn, and conferences 
with the carriers resumed. 

This came after the Mediation Board 
informally reported to the parties that 
the White House hoped one further and 
final intensive effort” would be made 
to reach settlement. 

In the February | letter forwarding 
strike ballots to all B. L. E. general 
chairmen, Mr. Shields and his commit- 
tee called for completion of the strike 
vote at the “earliest possible date.” It 
said the union “must resort to more 
persuasive means,” since it seems to 





PIONEER DIESEL CLUB ON THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
SYSTEM has been organized by more than 150 mechanics and 
electricians at the railroad’s Mt. Clare shops. “Reflecting a 
spontaneous interest in additional diesel locomotive main- 
tenance training,” the railroad says, the major purpose of 
the club is “to retrain men skilled in steam maintenance to 
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become expert in diesel repairs.” Meetings are to be held 
twice a month and will consist mainly of programs presented 
by diesel locomotive builders. The illustration shows club 
members watching film of the American Locomotive and Gen- 
eral Electric Companies, illustrating a program on funda- 
mentals of diesel engines. 














have “run out the string” of peaceful 
activity. 

The letter said withdrawal of the 
December 22 request for an emergency 
board came when the B. L. E. learned 


definitely that the Firemen’s board 
would make its report before the end of 
January. Having subsequently ex- 
amined this report, the B. L. E. found 
that it contained “insufferable terms.” 


Carrier Gains from Inequitable Conditions 
Are “Pure Illusion,” Senator Bricker Warns 


“Advantages gained by one carrier 
at the expense of another through in- 
equitable government treatment are 
pure illusion,” Senator Bricker, Repub- 
lican of Ohio, warned in a February 6 
address at the forty-fifth annual din- 
ner of the Traffic Club of Washington, 
D. C. The warning was preceded in the 
address by an expression of the sen- 
ator’s belief that “the time is fast ap- 
proaching, if indeed it is not here, 
when all. . .with a stake in the trans- 
portation industry must join ranks to 
insure the well-being of the industry 
itself.” 

Senator Bricker is a member of the 
Senate committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, and of the sub- 
committee which has been conducting 
transport studies. Last October he sub- 
mitted to the Senate a “progress re- 
port” on those studies (Railway Age, 
October 29, 1951, page 11). Like that 
report. the senator’s address recom- 
mended no change in the Interstate 


Commerce Act's declaration of na- 
tional transportation policy. 

Ills of the industry, the senator said. 
“are traceable directly. . .to a failure 
on the part of Congress and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to ad- 
here to the principle of regulating in 
the public interest, and only in the 
public interest.” 

The “public interest,” as Senator 
Bricker defined it. includes the inter- 
est of the carriers and the “thousands 
of investors.” as well as the interest 
of the shipper. Federal regulation, he 
suggested, may have tended to give 
undue consideration to the shipper-in- 
terest factor. 

As for carrier competition, Senator 
Bricker said there are “areas in the 
industry which, through government 
action or inaction, have been artifically 
sustained to the detriment of the pub- 
lic interest as well as the best inter- 
est of the industry itself.” He also 
said that ills of each segment of the 








WHAT'S THIS? WASHING FREIGHT 
CARS?—The Missouri Pacific decided 
that its blue and white “Eagle” mer- 
chandise service box cars should not be 
permitted to become dingy and weather- 
beaten on the outside—because it would 
have a bad influence on housekeeping 





on the inside. Accordingly, these cars 
get regular washings with a_ brush, 
detergent and water at seven key points 
on the system. It is possible to keep all 
cars in this service clean because they 
are not permitted off Missouri Pacific 
or affiliated Texas & Pacific rails. 





transport industry vary “with the de- 
gree of federal regulation” under which 
each is operated. 

“It is perhaps a bitter commentary,’ 
the senator added, “to find that the 
protecting arm of federal regulation is 
bent in a stranglehold on many of the 
great carriers of the nation.” 

Noting that there has been much dis- 
cussion “about unfairness and discrimi- 
nation in federal regulation,” Senator 
Bricker went on to assert that “dis- 
criminatory regulation is actually only 
a part of the greater problem’”—that 
of “strengthening” the entire transport 
system. 

He also referred to “concern over 
the financial plight of the rail carriers,” 
which he said was evidenced by rep- 
resentatives of the trucking industry in 
statements to the Senate subcommittee. 

“They realize, as students of trans- 
portation and government must real- 
ize,” the senator said, “that a nation 
must not permit its railroads to reach 
financial collapse. The alternative to 
competent regulation of any transpor- 
tation facility is nationalization, and if 
the railroads come under government 
ownership, the rest of our transporta- 
tion industry will inevitably follow.” 

That agricultural] interests are also 
“concerned,” the senator continued, 
was made plain by the recent letter 
calling for a “modernized” transport 
policy, which H. D. Newsom, master 
of the National Grange, sent to Presi- 
dent Gustav Metzman of the New York 
Central (Railway Age, January 21, 
page 14). 

“I want to pay tribute to Mr. New- 
som and to the ‘National Grange for 
their courage in the face of the history 
of legislation in this field,” Senator 
Bricker said. 
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Canada’s St. Lawrence Plan 
Differs From That In Pact 


The St. Lawrence project under con- 
sideration in Canada “differs materially 
as to navigation and power from that 
contemplated by the 1941 agreement,” 
according to Walter J. Kelly, vice- 
president, Traffic Department, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

Mr. Kelly’s statement was a supple- 
ment to his previous analyses and ad- 
verse reports on the project. He issued 
it, he said, “in view of recent state- 
ments in Congress and the President’s 
message of January 28 urging United 
States participation . rather than 
have Canada proceed on its own.” 

The “1941 agreement” is the U. S.- 
Canada St. Lawrence pact now pending 
before Congress. 

“The 1941 agreement,” Mr. Kelly 
said, “contemplated construction of a 
27-ft. navigation channel, partly using 
the existing channel . . . but leaving 
in existence unchanged the present 14- 
ft. canals already constructed by the 
Canadian government. In places the 
old and new canals, both of which 
would be maintained under the 1941 
agreement, are little more than a mile 
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apart, and nowhere are they as much 
as 10 miles apart. In other words, the 
194] agreement contemplated the build- 
ing of a 27-ft. channel in addition to 
maintaining the existing 14-ft. channel, 
together with the construction of cer- 
tain power projects. 

“Since the 194] agreement was made, 
one of the most important of these 
power projects, that at the lower end 
of the new Beauharnois Canal, has 
been greatly enlarged, modernized and 
completed by the Province of Quebec. 
This then, is no longer a subject for 
future construction by anyone. 

“Present Canadian intentions, as de- 
veloped in addresses by the Minister 
of Transport and Minister of Trade, 
Commerce and Defense Production of 
Canada, appear to include no more 
than the construction of certain ad- 
ditional power works at Barnhart Is- 
land, a short canal around that power 
dam, and the subsequent deepening of 
the existing canals east of Cornwall in 
the Soulanges, Lake St. Francis and 
Lachine sections. In other words, what 
Canada now contemplates is not a 
unilateral execution of the 1941 agree- 
ment, but the construction of an en- 
tirely different plan, avoiding the 
anomaly of duplicate navigation facili- 
tes. 


S.P. to Switch Over 
To “Book-type” Tickets 


Beginning about April 1, agents of 
the Southern Pacific will discontinue 
issuance of conventional interline and 
local passenger tickets in favor of a 
book-type ticket similar to that already 
in use on the Union Pacific, the Mil- 
waukee and the Western Pacific (Rail- 
way Age, July 30, 1951, page 26). 

When the changeover is complete, 
the S.P. expects to drop some 238 in- 
terline and 110 local ticket forms and 
all of the rubber stamps, pasters. stor- 
age cabinets, punches and other agent’s 
paraphenalia necessary to issue them. 
Only 13 different forms of the new 
ticket will be required to displace the 
many older ticket forms for all passen- 
ger sales except multiple-ride commu- 
tation business. For this purpose, card 
tickets presently used will be retained. 

To assist agents and clerks through 
the transition period, a group of trained 
employees will travel from station to 
station explaining how the new ticket is 
issued. 


O.P.S. Sets Ceiling Prices 
For Untreated Eastern Ties 


Dollars-and-cents ceiling prices for 
producers’ sales of standard dimension 
untreated railroad ties and switch ties 
cut from any species in the eastern 
part of the United States have been 
established by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. 

The ceilings are set out in ceiling 
price regulation 123, which became ef- 
fective February 1. They are at levels 
prevailing under .the General Ceiling 
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Price Regulation, except for some areas 
where prices were considered “ab- 
normally low and out of line” when 
the general “freeze” became effective 
January 26, 1951. 


Leasing Order Postponed 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed, from February 1 to 
April 1, the effective date of its order 
prescribing leasing rules for motor 
carriers. The motor carriers have gone 
to the courts in an effort to have the 
commission order nullified, and the 
order is being postponed while the 
courts hear the case (Railway Age, 
May 28. 1951, page 61). 


1.C.C. Halts Rate War 
In Ex-Lake Grain Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended tariffs which were filed 
recently to publish new rate cuts being 
proposed by eastern railroads in their 
competition for the ex-lake grain traf- 
fic moving to Atlantic ports for export. 
The filing of the tariffs, which were 
scheduled to become effective March 3, 
was an aftermath of the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision that vacated a 
commission order and thus penmitted 
railroads serving New York, Albany, 
N. Y., Boston, Miass.. and Portland, 
Me., to put ex-lake grain rates to those 
ports on parity with rates to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 

The parity situation supplanted a 
differential set-up under which the rates 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore had been 
one-half cent per 100 lb. below those 
to the North Atlantic ports. The tariffs 
now suspended involve undertakings of 
the Philadelphia and Baltimore roads 
to reestablish the differential and 
counter proposals of the roads serving 
the northern ports to maintain the 
parity they won in the court case. 

The tariffs were suspended until 
October 2, and the commission insti- 
tuted an investigation of them in a 
proceeding docketed as [.&S. No. 5990. 
Meanwhile, it reopened for further 
hearing the case (L.&S. No. 5641) in 
which it issued the order that was 
vacated by the Supreme Court (Rail- 
way Age, February 4, page 94, and 
December 10, 1951. page 17). 


1.C.C. Prescribes Employee 
Rights In Terminal Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has found that railroad employees af- 
fected iby the construction of the new 
Union Terminal at New Orleans, La.. 
should be afforded, ‘with some limita- 
tion, the protection of the so-called 
Washington Agreement of May 21, 
1936. 

This 1936 agreement was between 
almost all rail éarriers and employee 
organizations. It established specific 
protection. ranging up to five years. 
for employees adversely affected, as in 
the New Orleans Terminal case, by 


consolidations, mergers, pools, or uni- 
fications. 

General effect of the present I.C.C. 
ruling is to date this employee pro- 
tection from the time an employee is 
actually dismissed or displaced, rather 
than from the effective date of the 
I.C.C. order approving construction of 
the New Orleans terminal. 

Limitations to the original Washing- 
ton Agreement, provided in the present 
order, include the following: The allow- 
ance provided for any dismissed em- 
ployee shall be reduced to the extent 
that earnings from other employment, 
unemployment ‘compensation, and _ his 
allowance exceed the amount on which 
this allowance is based. 

The allowance is based on the aver- 
age monthly earnings during the 12- 
month period prior to his dismissal. 
The original agreement would have re- 
duced an employee’s allowance only 
by what he earned in other railroad 
employment, but not otherwise. 

This latest I.C.C. ruling is the second 
which the commission has made in the 
New Orleans case. A prior order, in 
1948, authorized construction of the 
terminal and prescribed employee pro- 
tection for a four-year period from the 
effective date of the order. 

The Railway Labor Executive’s As- 
sociation sought reconsideration of the 
1948 order. It contended that the period 
of employee protection should date 
from the time an employee is affected 
by the transaction, rather than from the 
effective date of the LC:C. order. 

Failing to obtain modification of the 
commission order, the labor group went 
to the courts, and, in a case that was 
finally decided by the Supreme Court. 
their view was upheld. The court said 
the four-year protection provision in 
section 5 (2) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is not necessarily a statutory 
maximum for employee protection. 
The case went back to the I-C.C., and 
these latest findings resulted. 


Transport Board Defends 
Canadian Rate Levels 
Special to Railway Age 

Positive assertions that “the price of 
railway transportation is not as far re- 
moved from 1939 levels” as other com- 
modities; and that Canadian travelers 
and shippers are receiving “good value” 
for their transportation dollars, were 
included in the recent decision of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners au- 
thorizing Canadian railroads to make a 
temporary increase of about 444 per 
cent in ‘freight rates (Railway Age, 
February 4, page 16). 

The decision, written by Chief Com- 
missioner John D. Kearney, also found 
that a return on investment of approxi- 
mately 414 per cent should ‘be ade- 
quate for the major Canadian lines, on 
the basis of the Canadian Pacific’s net 
investment in railway property of $1.1 
billion. 

The decision said in part: 

“Based upon the evidence submitted in 
this and in previous cases, we have com- 
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AND ELECT NEW OFFICERS (seated, 
l. to r.)—Leo Brown, Wabash, vice- 
president; F. Q. Tredway, Southern 
Pacific, president; C. D. Dilley, Milwau- 
kee, first vice-president; (standing)—C. 
D. Perrin, Poole Brothers, Inc. (formerly 
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RAILWAY AD MANAGERS ISSUE THEIR FIRST AWARDS 


¢ 4 ; 


ta 


TO THE AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR 
INSTITUTE and to the American Car 
& Foundry Co. went plaques awarded 
by the Association of Railroad Advertis- 
ing Managers for “‘an outstanding con- 
tribution through advertising toward a 
better public understanding of American 
railroads.’’ The institute won first prize 
in the association's first annual adver- 
tising competition in the field of in- 
stitutional advertising; the parallel 
award to A.C.F. was in the field of 
railroad traffic promotion. Albert W. 
Eckstein, left above, retiring president 
of the association and advertising man- 
ager of the Illinois Central, presented 
the institute’s award to President C. 
W. Wright. The similar award to A.C.F. 
is shown in detail at the left. Honor- 
able mention went to the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
in the traffic promotion field and to 
the General American Transportation 
Corporation in the institutional field. 
Contest judges were Fred W. Smart, 
transportation department, Northwestern 
University; Harold E. Green, midwest 
editor, Printer’s Ink and John Howard, 
prominent Chicago artist. 





of the Burlington), assistant secretary; 
G. T. Sills, Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, treasurer; R. P. Schaeffer, Chicago 
& North Western, vice-president; and 
1. A. Coppe, of the Great Northern, who 
is secretary. 





puted the amount which approximates, in 
our opinion, the net investment in ,rail- 
way property by the C.P. as of December 
31, 1951. After making due allowance for 
any items which may be .. . open to 
question ... the figure arrived at amount- 
ed to approximately $1,100,000,000. An 
earning requirement of $46,644,000 pro- 
vides a return on the net investment .. . 
of approximately 4.25 per cent. 

“Such a return is in the nature of the 
hare interest element of the present cost 
of money and approximates the return 
paid in today’s market on_ high-grade 
bonds. It could be contended that the 
C.P. stands possessed of certain advantages 
in the present market whereby the exist- 
ence of other assets and the income, both 
present and potential, produced thereby, 
provide the necessary attraction for the 
introduction of sums of new capital and 
in a substantial measure further ameliorate 
the risks to be encountered by such new 
capital. 

“Reviewing the problem of Canadian 
railways as a whole and having in mind 
the very large part played therein by the 
Canadian National system, a return on 
capital of something in excess of 4 per 
cent might also be said to meet the re- 
quirements of the publicly owned railway. 
The capital requirements of the C.N. are 
raised upon the credit of the country and 
sums so invested in the provision of trans- 
portation facilities are subject to the same 
economic necessity of earning a rate of 
return sufficient to discharge the obliga- 
tions incurred by such capital. 

“The foregoing tests . . . are of more 
immediate concern to the directors and 
shareholders of the C.P. than to the rate 
paying public. They are in a large measure 
predicated on the assumption that the 
company is not overcapitalized and is 
efficiently managed. 


Check on Efficiency 

“A check on the economic efficiency of 
the corporation . . . may be provided by 
another test which directly concerns the 
public and may be readily understood, 
namely—what value does the public re- 
ceive for the money it is required to ex- 
pend on railway fares and tolls. 

“Values are comparative and for com- 
parison purposes railway transportation 
may be looked upon as a commodity 
which is purchased in the same manner 
as the various items which go to make up 
our cost of living index. The norms of 
such commodity values may be said to be 
price and quality. When the increase in- 
dicated in this judgment becomes effective 
it will mean that taking 1939 as a basis, 
those freight rates subject to the per- 
centage increases will have risen approx- 
imately 70 per cent. In the same _ period 
the general living index has risen 91 per 
cent, thus compared with other commodi- 
ties in our own country the cost or price 
of railway transportation is not as far 
removed from 1939 levels in terms of per- 
centage increase. Passenger service is 
required of the railways although it is not 
remunerative yet passenger fares due to 
competition have risen considerably less 
than freight rates, and the traveling pub- 
lic are receiving correspondingly greater 
value. 

“As a further test we might usefully 
compare the price or cost to the public of 
railway transportation in Canada with its 
counterpart abroad. Differences in ex- 
change rates make it impractical to multi- 
ply comparisons but in terms of percent- 
age increases I noted with the recent 10 
per cent rise in freight rates which 
occurred in Great Britain they are now 
99 per cent above the. corresponding rates 
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CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ended 
February 2 were announced by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads on 
February 7 as follows: Surplus Shortage 


Plain Box ...... 604 2,041 
Auto Box ...... 573 0 

Total Box 1,177 2,041 
Gondola ....... 222 1,323 
Hopper ........ 814 503 
re 2,274 15 
Covered Hopper .. 333 12 
al eee 221 362 
Refrigerator 1,785 108 
ENOE sk cee ae 280 23 

a 7,106 4,387 





in 1939 compared to 70 per cent in 
Canada. Prior to the war one dollar in 
Canada on the average purchased approx- 
imately 100 ton-miles of transportation 
service. Today the dollar will buy 75 ton- 
miles of service. When one realizes that 
in the United States on a comparable 
basis, one dollar in 1950 would purchase 
but 65 ton-miles, and American rates have 
been further increased in the meantime, 
it seems evident that the Canadian freight 
payer is receiving good value for his trans- 
portation dollar.” 


C. & E.l. Appeals 1.C.C. 
Auto Rate Decision 


An appeal against a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
rates for hauling new automobiles was 
filed on January 29 by the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois in the federal district 
court in Indianapolis. 

The I.C.C. decision, effective Novem- 
ber 26, 1951, suspended a rate of 41 
cents for new passenger automobiles 
from Evansville, Ind., to St. Louis, 
which had been in effect since March 
12. Prior to that time the rate had been 
62 cents. 

The commission’s ruling was based 
on the presumption that the C.&E.]. 
could not make a profit on the lower 
rate. This the road has denied, stating 
that it was making a profit at the lower 
rate because of operating efficiencies 
and use of modern equipment—spe- 
cifically, diesel power. 

In its appeal, the road stated that 
prior to March 1947, it served the auto 
plant exclusively. Subsequently, how- 
ever, all but a few carloads of autos 
were handled by a motor carrier, and 
the auto manufacturer advised the road 
that its 62-cent rate would have to be 
lowered to meet motor competition. 

The railroad told the court that un- 
less the suspension is annulled, set 
aside or enjoined, all of the haulings of 
autos will go to the protestant motor 
carriers and freight cars specially 
equipped for this service will be re- 
duced to idleness. It charged that the 
commission’s orders “are arbitrary, ca- 
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water transportation. This 








THIS NEW SHOP which the Union 
Pacific has started to build at Salt Lake 
City will be used to repair both diesel 
and gas turbine locomotives. The main 
building shown in the sketch will be 


410 feet long. Reinforced concrete and 
concrete and glass blocks will be used 
in the shop’s construction, which is ex- 
pected to cost in the neighborhood of 
$5.6 million. 





pricious and beyond the power of the 
commission to make for the reason that 
they are unsupported by adequate and 
requisite findings. . . and lack of a ra- 
tional basis.” 

In addition to asking for a reversal 
of the ruling, the C.&E.I. is also seek- 
ing a temporary injunction restraining 
the LCC. from putting its orders into 
effect while the appeal is pending. 


G. A. T. C. Buys Tank-Car 
Fleet from Union Oil 


The General American Transporta- 
tion Corporation has purchased the 
tank-car fleet of the Union Oil Com- 
pany of California, it has been an- 
nounced by H. E. Coyl, vice-president 
of General American. The fleet, which 
includes about 600 tank cars of vari- 
ous sizes and types, will be operated 
by General American under lease to 


Union Oil. 


Senate Committee Will 
Hold Hearings on Bills 


The Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will begin pub- 
lic hearings March 3 on more than 20 
bills which have been introduced in 
the Senate as a result of the commit- 
tee’s studies of domestic land and 
was an- 
nounced February 4 by the committee’s 
chairman, Senator Johnson, Democrat 
of Colorado. 

The announcement put on the hear- 
ing calendar these bills: S. 2348 to S. 
2366, inclusive; S. 1018; and S. 2518 
and 2519. The 19 bills in the first group 
were introduced by Senator Johnson, 
while the last two on the list were in- 
troduced by Senator Bricker, Republi- 
can of Ohio, and Senator O’Conor, 
Democrat of Maryland, respectively 


(Railway Age, January 21, page 16, 
and February 4, page 14). S. 1018 had 
been introduced previously by Senator 
Case, Republican of South Dakota. 

Since the bills were introduced, the 
committee has been receiving reports 
on them from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. While they suggested a 
change of language here and _ there. 
the commission reports were generally 
favorable on S. 2350, which would au- 
thorize the commission to impose pen- 
alty per diem rates for the purpose of 
promoting efficient car service in time 
of car shortage; S. 2353, which would 
extend the records and reports provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
persons furnishing locomotives; S. 
2355. which would preclude filing by 
the government of complaints assailing 
as unreasonable any special non-tariff 
rates which carriers accord the govern- 
ment under section 22 of the act; S. 
2356. a “radio-rules” bill which would 
broaden the act’s so-called signal-in- 
spection provisions by adding radio 
and other communication devices to 
facilities that the commission is em- 
powered to require; and S. 2364, which 
would authorize the commission to re- 
voke or amend, under certain condi- 
tions, water carrier certificates and per- 
mits. 

S. 1018 is similar in purpose to S. 
2350, but it proposes to deal with per 
diem rates by requiring the commis- 
sion, in establishing such rates, to take 
into account the current replacement 
cost of the equipment. The bill would 
also strengthen the commission’s emer- 
gency car-service powers. 

The commission’s report on this bill 
amounted to a recommendation that 
legislation along the lines of that sub- 
sequently embodied in S. 2350 be 
enacted instead. Meanwhile, the com- 
mission also said in that report that 
there might be some question as to the 
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constitutionality of such legislation, be- 
cause it would give the commission au- 
thority to issue orders of particular 
applicability prescribing future con- 
duct, without a hearing. In 1947, the 
courts set aside a commission order 
which undertook to prescribe an in- 
crease in the per diem rate to “promote 
greater efficiency in the use and in- 
crease the supply of freight cars.” 


N. Y. C. to Analyze Its 
Passenger Operations 


In an effort to “increase passenger 
revenues, tailor service more closely to 
the public’s needs and wishes and put 
it on a sound economic footing.” the 
New York Central System is under- 
taking “the most comprehensive analy- 
sis of its passenger operations ever 
attempted,” the Central’s president, 
Gustav Metzman, announced on Febru- 
arv 7. 

The Central’s management will be 
assisted in the project by Robert Heller 
& Associates, Inc., management con- 
sultant firm of Cleveland. 

“We intend,” Mr. Metzman said, “to 
look again into every phase of passen- 
ger service with a view to attracting a 
greater volume of traffic to our trains 
and also to eliminating the heavy 
losses which we, like most other rail- 
roads, now incur in passenger opera- 
tions. 

“We wish to insure that .. . we are 
rendering the best possible service to 
the public and doing it in the most 
efficient manner. 

“With respect to losses suffered by 
the Central and other roads in passen- 
ger train operation, many factors com- 
plicate the picture, including special 
privileges granted to our competitors. 
But, within the realm of our own op- 
erations and policies, we are going to 
continue looking hard for ways to at- 
tract more business and to make pas- 
senger service pay.” 


Rock Island Buys E.M.D.’s 
Diesel Training Car 


The “baggage car” of the former 
“Train of Tomorrow” has been pur- 
chased by the Chicago. Rock Island & 
Pacific for its training program on 
diesel operation and maintenance. The 
car was purchased from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation. 

Following sale of passenger cars of 
the experimental “Train of Tomorrow” 
to the Union Pacific in 1950, E.M.D. 
modified the baggage car for diesel in- 
struction work and it has been used 
for this purpose on several roads. 

F. R. Hosack, the Rock Island’s gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power, 
said the car will be moved to loco- 
motive maintenance centers through- 
out the system, and that classes will 
be held at each point on a five-week 
basis, covering practical aspects of 
diesel operation. repair and mainte- 
nance. as well as book and paper work. 
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Additional general news appears on 
page 72, followed by regular news de- 
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Temporarily the car will be staffed 
by an E.M.D. engineer, who will serve 
as instructor. Later, a member of Mr. 
Hosack’s staff will take over on a full- 
time basis. In addition to cutaway 
equipment displays and samples of 
working locomotive parts. the car con- 
tains a small classroom and motion 
picture projection equipment. 


Union Leaders Urge Traffic 
Promotion on N.Y.C. 


In a special message distributed with 
pay checks, 79 representatives of labor 
organizations on the New York Central 
System are calling upon their members 
to help stimulate traffic on the railroad 
and thereby help make their jobs se- 
cure. 

Pointing out that “railroads are fac- 
ing very serious problems,” the labor 
leaders urge Central employes to pro- 
mote the shipping of freight by rail, to 
keep on the alert for new freight or 
passenger business and to practice 
courtesy and efficiency to maintain the 
business. 

They note that much traffic has been 
lost to trucks, buses and planes be- 
cause they “use facilities paid for by 
the taxpayers. This allows them to 
haul goods and people for much less 
than if they built and maintained their 
own facilities as railroads do. As a re- 
sult they can charge less for some serv- 
ices than the railroads must charge in 
order to stay in business.” 

“This,” the union leaders pointed out. 
“threatens railroad jobs. The number 
of people who can be kept on the pay- 
roll depends on the amount of business 
being done. If railroad employment is 
to be kept at a high level, traffic—both 
freight and passenger—must move in 
large volume.” 


High Court Affirms |. C. C. 
Order on Commuter Fares 


The Supreme Court has upheld the 
validity of an Interstate Commerce 
Commission order prescribing higher 
fares for commuters on the Illinois 
Central at Chicago, III. 





A per curiam decision handed down 
February 4 affirmed the findings of a 
lower court. The U. S. District Court 
for Northern Tlinois had dismissed a 
complaint which sought to “suspend, 
enjoin, annul and set aside” the I.C.C. 
order. 

The case dates from 1950. On 
grounds that existing round-trip. com- 
mutation, and multiple rate fares were 
a “burden” on interstate commerce, the 
Illinois Central asked the I.C.C. to ap- 
prove higher fares. These were calcu- 
lated to boost net revenues by about 
$2.000.000 a year. In July 1951, the 
commission approved the higher fares. 
“calculated on the basis proposed by 
the railroad but subject to certain 
maxima.” 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
took the case to the District Court, al- 
leging the I'C.C. order “exceeded the 
lawful authority and jurisdiction of 
that commission.” The city of Chicago 
intervened in support of the state com- 
mission, charging the new fares were 
discriminatory against short-distance 
riders. 

The district court heard the case and 
made its finding October 31, 1951. It 
denied the application for a permanent 
injunction and dismissed the complaint. 
The state commission then appealed to 
the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile. the higher commuter 
fares on the I.C. went into effect No- 
vember 1, 1951. 


Railroads Fined 


A notice issued by Secretary W. P. 
Bartel of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission announced that on November 8, 
in federal court at Philadelphia. Pa., 
the Pennsylvania was fined $375 fol- 
lowing a plea of nolo contendere to an 
information charging it with violation 
of the commission’s explosives regula- 
tions, 

“The information alleged that the 
explosives regulations were violated in 
the handling of a carload of explo- 
sives next to an engine in the car- 
rier’s Gray’s Ferry Yard at Philadel- 
phia.” the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission notice said. 

The commission also has received 
information from U.S. Attorney Robert- 
son, of St. Louis, to the effect that on 
January 3, 1952, in the U.S. District 
Court for the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri, a judgment was entered in favor 
of the government and against the car- 
rier in the sum of $2,700 and costs in 
the case of United States v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy. 

Secretary Bartel released the infor- 
mation in a January 9 “memorandum 
for the press,” which said: “The award 
was a civil penalty against the rail- 
road for its failure to comply with the 
provisions of the commission’s Service 
Order No. 869 which, to alleviate an 
existing shortage, prohibits the use of 
railroad refrigerator cars for transpor- 
tation of non-perishable freight. The 
defendant had used such cars to trans- 
port green coffee in bags.” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


NEED FOR “FEDERALISM IN 


RAILROAD PUBLIC RELATIONS WORK 


The public relations program of the Association of 


American Railroads attained its fifteenth birthday not 
long ago, without the formal recognition which it merits. 
Prior to the adoption of this program, involving national 
advertising on a fairly large scale, the publicity activity 
‘of the association—and its predecessor organization, the 
American Railway Association—was modest almost to 
the point of non-existence. The A.A.R. program has been, 
and is, in the “big time’”—hence it gets plenty of industry 
attention; and it is not surprising that not all opinion 
about it is favorable. 

Friends and critics alike, within the industry, would 
do themselves a service if they would digest the recently 
issued 1951 annual report of the A.A.R. public relations 
department, wherein are outlined the department’s cur- 
rent activities and those scheduled for 1952. While the 
list is of impressive size, it by no means exhausts all 
the public relations activities that urgently need to be 
carried on in behalf of the railroads. Most of the criticism 
which has been directed at the program arises from its 
failure to emphasize this or that activity that strikes some 
critic or another as vitally important, and probably is. 


individual Action Still Necessary 


The situation is a good deal like that of the fellow 
who contributed a substantial check to the hospital fund 
in his community and was dismayed to find, on going to 
the hospital himself as a patient, that he still had to pay 
for his room. As valuable and necessary as association 
activity is—in the field of public health or railroading 
or what have you—it will seldom be found a complete 
and adequate substitute for all individual effort and in- 
dividual expenditure. Railroad men do not expect the 
various technical divisions of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads to do most or all of the work of the en- 
gineering, operating, mechanical and traffic departments 
on the individual railroads; and it is not realistic to 
expect the A.A.R. public relations department to do more 
than its proportionate share of the total public relations 
job. 


Really comprehensive public relations activity is, of 
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necessity, a function of the individual railroad—because 
the most important part of public relations consists of 
the public contacts of individual railroad employees. No 
association is or ever could be in a position to see to 
it that ticket and rate clerks and passenger train crews 
are well-informed, tactful and polite—yet securing that 
result, and the education of supervisory forces to this 
end, is the major part of public relations. The remainder 
consists of skilled handling of relations with the press, 
opinion leaders and political authorities; and it is only 
with a fraction of this remainder that an association 
could conceivably have any business. 


How Aggressive to Be? 


Aside from disappointment that the A.A.R. public 
relations effort isn’t more comprehensive than it is, the 
principal criticism has been that the program is not 
aggressive enough. Somebody certainly needs to be 
aggressive in the railroads’ behalf, but whether that duty 
devolves primarily on the national association rather 
than the individual railroads and the territorial associa- 
tions is a question to which no offhand answer can be 
given. 

What too many railroad men fail adequately to realize 
is that a majority of Americans no longer have any 
direct contact with the railroad industry. Most of them 
travel by automobile and, if they ship or receive any 
freight, it is unlikely that many of them know or care 
whether the truck which makes the pick-up and delivery 
does the line-haul job or not. In other words, a large 
part of 150 million Americans would find it pretty easy 
to forget the very existence of the railroads if it were 
not for mass-aimed advertising, such as the A.A.R.’s 
magazine series, its weekly radio program and its educa- 
tional materials for use in the schools. If holding some 
degree of mass interest is important—and who can doubt 
that it is—the question immediately arises as to how 
much controversial economic argument could be injected 
into programs aimed at mass audiences, without the 
prospect of losing a large part of these audiences. 

Ne job in the realm of railroad public relations is 
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more important or more pressing right now than that 
of awakening the business community—and especially 
those who use and need railroad service—to a lively 
concern for the adequacy of railroad earnings, and to 
support of the steps necessary to secure such earnings. 
This subject is obviously too complex to attract interest 
at all levels of a popular audience. But to say that a 
- specialized educational effort among a limited number of 
key people needs doing is certainly not equivalent to 
saying that only the A.A.R. should undertake this par- 
ticular job, or to disparaging what the A.A.R. has been 
doing to win as much friendly feeling as possible among 
mass audiences. 

The task of making active friends and, at least, hold- 
ing the passive ones for the railroads is the biggest single 
job confronting management—and the passive friends en 
masse won’t do much good unless active friends in key 
places can be induced to assert the leadership needed to 
loosen the halter of regulation, and ease the impact of 
political favors to the competition. This paper sin- 
cerely hopes the A.A.R. and the individual railroads 
won't lose interest in the A.A.R.’s mass-aimed programs. 
just because the signs now call so strongly for intensive 





educational effort among opinion leaders, especially those 
of the business and traffic community. 

The source of all health in public relations begins with 
the activity and understanding of the individual rail- 
road—just as, in government, political health has its 
origin in the local community. Satisfactory results will 
not be obtained in railroad public relations by passing 
all or most of the job along to Washington. Unlike the 
governmental analogy, moreover, nobody has criticized 
Washington activity in railroad public relations for being 
too aggressive. There is no problem of “empire building” 
involved. 

But there is a definite place for collective activity on 
a nationwide scale. The task is big and involved enough 
to call for a division of effort and responsibility along 
the lines of a sound federalism—with the individual com- 
panies, territorial associations and the national set-up 
each assuming that part of the burden to which its situa- 
tion is inherently best adapted. Constructive thought 
toward such logical division of labor on the “federal- 
ism” principle should be profitable—as an economizer 
of time and money, and to obviate occasion for friction. 
Of inherent causes for friction, none exists. 





ELECTRIFICATION OUTLOOK 


In considerable measure it was what wasn’t said that 
gave significance to the meeting of the Land Transporta- 
tion Committee at the recent Winter General Meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers in New 
York, January 21-25. 

In two addresses, H. F. Brown, consultant of Westing- 
house International Company, and J. C. Aydelott of 
General Electric Company, gave their impressions of 
what they had seen of electric traction during recent 
visits in Europe. Technically, all the installations are 
successful. 

At the same meeting, two new types of electric loco- 
motives for the Pennsylvania—one designed by General 
Electric and one by Westinghouse—were described. 
One employs a new type series a.c. commutator-type 
motor and the other uses sealed-type mercury-arc rec- 
tifiers and d.c. diesel locomotive motors. Both operate 
from an 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, a.c. overhead contact sys- 
tem. 

Discussion of the locomotives was controversial, with 
representatives of each manufacturer producing data 
to show why his locomotive was better than the other. 
This had more of the flavor of salesmanship than of 
engineering, since railroad representatives pointed out 
that the locomotives were so different that they were 
scarcely comparable. 

Concerning electrification in the United States Mr. 
Aydelott called attention to the fact that 70 per cent 
of the two million horsepower of electric locomotives in 
service operate under an 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, single 
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phase trolley wire. While new systems look attractive. 
he said, there is little advantage between different sys- 
tems in service and, at best, little to be gained by adopt- 
ing a new one now, when much greater reductions in 
cost could be realized by standardization. 

Mr. Aydelott does not see much immediate prospect 
for new electrification — but conditions may change. 
When this occurs, he said, the industry should realize 
the advantages of repetitive manufacture, and all should 
agree to use the same system. Much significance attaches 
to his remarks because he represents the company which, 
for many years, has been the proponent of a direct cur- 
rent distribution system for electric traction. 

The “Battle of the Systems” which raged in the early 
days of electrification undoubtedly retarded its adoption. 
Since the manufacturers could not get together on this. 
subject, it left doubt in the minds of possible railroad 
users, and they, in substance, said, “If you can’t make: 
up your minds, we'll use steam.” 

The inference could be drawn that the industry might 
take a leaf out of the diesel locomotive book, and use 
that example to keep manufacturing costs of electric 
locomotives down. That, of course, would require much 
greater volume of production than is now possible. 

There are engineers who believe, however, that shrink-. 
ing oil reserves with attendant increase in the price of 
oil as compared with the price of electrical energy will, 
in the not too distant future, cause railroads again to. 
seek the advantages offered by electrification. Perhaps by 
that time they can be ready with rolling stock which 
will permit of standardization comparable to that of 
the diesel. Agreement on a type of power supply is 
apparently established. It is an important first step. 
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An analysis of the functions and importance, in 
these changing times, of the men who supervise the 
activities of the maintenance-of-way departments 


Mine has been the unusual privilege of meeting and 
knowing maintenance-of-way men on railroads through- 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Alaska. In 
more than 25 years of meeting and working with M.-of-W. 
men from section men up, including chief engineers, I 
have come to know and to appreciate the qualities of 
those who devote their lives to the maintenance phase of 
railroading. I shall attempt to put into words, in a 
limited manner, my impressions of the values which | 
feel management should never cease to appreciate about 
the qualities of the men who maintain the railroad fixed 
plant and without whom no promise of operation could 
be successfully sustained. 

From the beginning of recorded remarks on the de- 
velopment of railroads in North America, the accounts 
are replete with achievements of those who conquered 
nature’s barriers and who, over the years, continue to 
preserve their contribution to improved operating con- 
ditions despite the problems created by floods, blizzards. 





This article is based on an address at a meeting of the Pacific Rai!way 
Club at San Francisco, Cal., on January 17. 
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Modern heavy-duty track construction has imposed new requirements for the maintenance-of-way man to meet. 
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His Role in Railroading Today 
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hurricanes, and storms. which must be faced and con- 
quered through straight thinking. coupled with daring, 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

Then, too, the M.-of-W. man is faced with the problem 
of meeting and adjusting instantly to a changed tempo 
which frequently is brought on by a disturbance in the 
current of revenues. He may, and frequently does, find 
himself operating at the full-speed-ahead status, when, 
suddenly, the red board flashes up, bringing him to a 
complete stop. It requires men of character and a capacity 
for leadership to cope with such changes without losing 
stride. 

I appreciate, of course, that other departments of rail- 
roading are also affected by these changes but I submit 
that the M.-of-W. men are the first to feel the complete 
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shock and also are required to evolve the most drastic 
changes in their operations. There is this to be said: 
Regardless of the causes for curtailment of force and 
work the M.-of-W. man has just as much responsibility 
to the management for maintaining a safe structure for 
the few trains that might operate as he has for the main- 
tenance of the property when operations are at full 
throttle. Times innumerable all of us have seen this con- 
dition exist and have seen the M.-of-W. part of the 
problem solved through the qualities I have stressed. 

The maintenance men of 1925, in general, were han- 
dling rails averaging 33 ft. in length and, with few excep- 
tions, weighing not over 110 lb. per yard. Numerous 
railroads were using rails ranging from 90 lb. per yard 
to 100 lb. Roadbed and structures were maintained for 
the security of passenger trains moving not to exceed 
time card schedules of 60 m.p.h. Freight-train speeds 
were correspondingly lower, and the average length of 
the freight trains of the 1925 era was approximately 90 
cars. 

The maintenance man of 1952 finds that he is geared 
to the need of handling rails averaging 39 ft. in length 
and weighing from 115 lb. per yard to more than 133 
lb. per yard. His planning in this field must also con- 
template the use of even longer lengths of rails. Through 
welding, 78-ft. lengths of rail are not uncommon, and 
frequently stretches of continuous welded rails are being 
laid. The alterations in practices and equipment to handle 
the changes in just this one sphere have required the 
application of a high degree of ingenuity and resource- 
fulness. 


Evolution in Rail-Laying Practices 


In 1925, with few exceptions, rail laying was done 
hy hand labor. There were a few power and hand-oper- 
ated rail layers in use but, in general, rails were tonged 
into place. Rail laying today is a completely mechanized 
procedure. Moreover, it is an operation that must be 
reviewed with the operating department to the end that 
there will be a minimum of interference with the flow 
of traffic. In the old days. this matter was largely handled 
between the roadmaster or supervisor and his local dis- 
patcher, because rail-laying then did not necessarily imply 
“use of the railroad” for a given period, but on the 
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adequate track 
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pite the higher 
hourly wage 
rates that pre- 
vail today. 


other hand was mostly a case of “breaking track” and 
“cutting it back into service” when traffic required. How- 
ever, with today’s highly organized gangs and equip- 
ment, “killing the track” is frequently a “must” and, 
therefore, requires a much more careful integration of 
all factors related to the operation. 

Today’s rail-laying gang represents a fortune, com- 
paratively, in the investment required in men, materials, 
and machinery, and in consequence requires propor- 
tionate administrative qualities in the “top side” M.-of-W. 
men upon whose shoulders rests the sole responsibility 
for insuring the return upon that investment. This is 
only one of the phases I wish to touch upon in the de- 
velopment of my theme but those railroad men who are 
“sweating out” the transition know of the million and 
one facets connected with details of the job. 


Responsibility for Mechanization 


Through the 25-year cycle with which we are con- 
cerned, M.-of-W. men have had to provide their con- 
tribution to the whole of the railroad picture against a 
rising tide that at times has seemed impossible to with- 
stand. I refer to the changing hourly wage and work-day 
conditions. | believe that every practicing M.-of-W. man 
will, in the main, agree that we have never found a sub- 
stitute for hand labor well schooled and trained in good 
M.-of-W. practices. However, the pressure of economics 
has made it necessary to develop mechanical substitutes. 
The maintenance man of today bears the responsibility 
for seeking out better and greater ranges of labor-saving 
equipment. It is no light burden. An improper recom- 
mendation in this field can cost untold sums. Those in 
authority are alert to the fact that their recommendations 
must contemplate today’s problems as well as conditions 
to be met in future years. Management cannot afford 
capital expenditures to acquire equipment that meets only 
one set of conditions or solves only an immediate prob- 
lem. 

In 1925, the prevailing labor rate for section or extra 
gang men was 3334 cents per hour. The work week was 
generally 48 hours. Today, the hourly labor rate is about 
51.40 per hour and the work week is 40 hours. At the 
same time the need for an adequate track structure is 
greater than ever before. How to secure and preserve 
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this structure under today’s labor conditions is a chal- 
lenge which management probably looks to its M.-of-W. 
men to meet. The situation is likely to become worse 
before it becomes better. It is little wonder, therefore. 
that the M.-of-W. man of today—from the bottom to 
the top—is a very real factor in meeting management's 
responsibility to provide better service despite less net 
return and still preserve the railroads as one of the prime 
institutions still doing business under our concept of the 
free enterprise system. 


More Planning Skill Required 


Today’s M.-of-W. man must plan his work programs 
with skill never before expected. He must submit bud- 
gets which contain the realities that will invite the respect 
and approval of those vested with the responsibility of 
determining whether or not the estimated revenues will 
provide the funds to carry out such budgets. The main- 
tenance man must submit work programs that contain 
the long-range view. Certain temporary expedients will. 
of necessity, be considered, but, in the main, programs 
must be based on the fundamental principle of the great- 
est return possible to the owners from the funds invested. 

To carry out their programs M.-of-W. men must as- 
semble men and equipment whose availability and con- 
sistency of performance can be depended upon. To insure 
this. those responsible must know the scope of the per- 
formance of the equipment they recommend, and they 
must be certain of their ability to integrate trained men 
into the ranks of those who must daily make the per- 
formance promise come true. This is no small responsi- 
bility and necessitates a far greater ability than was re- 
quired 25 years ago. 

The mechanization which has transpired in the M.-of-W. 
field in a quarter of a century is almost unbelievable. 
There are times when those who have moved into posi- 
tions in management, and must assume the responsibility 
of approving maintenance budgets, have not had an 
opportunity to keep themselves fully informed on some 
of these developments. It is here, then, that the M.-of-W. 
man assumes a burden of responsibility that must be 
met completely. For upon his judgment frequently de- 
pends the approval of expenditures running into hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. His superiors in manage- 
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Inventories of “stand-by” materials should be predicated on 
the needs of the properties rather than on a comparison of 
their dcllar value with that of some previous date. 


ment must have the confidence borne of experience with 
the individual’s previous decisions to know that he is 
right and that his recommended investments will pay off. 

Much of my source material for this article was ac- 
quired from a property on which conditions are gen- 
erally comparable to those prevailing on progressive 
railroads throughout the country. To illustrate why | 
feel today’s M.-of-W. man deserves a bow, let me present 
just a few simple facts. In 1925, the property to which 
| refer operated 13.586 miles of track. For track-main- 
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tenance purposes it was then divided into 1,100 sections. 
These sections employed 6,600 men—an average of six 
men per section. In 1951, this property had 12,258 miles 
of track, divided into 758 sections on which there were 
3,032 men employed—an average of slightly under four 
men per section. In 1925, this property, during the work- 
ing season, employed extra-gang labor to the extent of 
4,000 men. In 951, it used less than 2,400 extra-gang 
laborers. , 

The traffic volume carried by this railroad was slightly 
over 47% billion gross ton-miles in 1925. This perform- 
ance was surpassed in 1950 by more than 6 billion gross 
ton-miles. The greater tonnage of 1950 was handled by 
locomotives with heavier axle loadings and in longer 
trains made up of greater capacity cars, moving at con- 
siderably higher speeds than in the 1925 era. To com- 
pensate for these changes rails and accessories have 
increased in weight and their physical makeup has been 
improved through scientific progress. 

These improvements nevertheless are not a “cure-all.” 
There exist certain basic elements for maintenance of 
good track which cannot be eliminated by improvements 
to the track structure. Upon the shoulders of today’s 
M.-of-W. man, therefore, rests the very real responsibility 
of serving his management properly and doing it with 
fewer men than heretofore. This work he must do with 
equipment designed to produce the same or higher quality 
work that was formerly performed largely by hand. 
This responsibility invokes the need to know the types 
of equipment to be used as well as the ability to select 
personnel capable of accepting and utilizing instruction 
in the use and care of the equipment. 


Must Look to the Future 


As I have emphasized, the M.-of-W. man must con- 
sider his responsibility not alone in the light of today’s 
needs, but with a view to the future. Maintenance work 
performed today may very well be called upon to stand 
the test of time, not only with respect to the quality of 
the work, but also as to the quality of the individual’s 
responsibility for the actual performance of the work. 
Certain types of equipment will satisfy the needs on one 
portion of a property, but will not, by reason of some 
localized condition. perform the same service from the 
standpoint of endurance on another portion of the prop- 
erty. To avoid mistakes in selection of equipment and 
to insure having balance in the units utilized and dis- 
tributed over a railroad system, there must be close 
coordination of thinking from top to bottom. 

The achievement of such integrated thinking requires 
constant vigilance and a dedication to a sense of duty 
on the part of every individual affiliated with the main- 
tenance-of-way organization of a railroad. Too much 
emphasis cannot be placed upon the necessity of select- 
ing men who have higher qualifications than were re- 
quired for performance of the same type of work a 
quarter century ago. The latter requirement, it seems to 
me, is a positive “must” if the current maintenance needs 
are to be met and completed in fewer hours with less 
manpower. 

Today’s maintenance-of-way department heads have a 
factor to contend with that was undreamed of in the 
1920 decade. I touch upon it here only because it seems 
to me to be another of those conditions which may be- 
come worse before it becomes better. In 1925, we were 
dealing with monetary values that fortunately were not 
disturbed by the upheaval in world affairs resulting 
from World War I. This meant that the man in charge. 
and responsible to his management for operating within 
budgetary limits, could make comparisons which, when 
analyzed, were reconcilable with activities and conditions 
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preceding his administration. It is not an uncommon 
experience today for some of us temporarily to lose sight 
of this fact. It affects the administration of M.-of-W. 
work in ways too numerous to permit all of them to be 
mentioned. 

Consideration of only one of these facets will be 
sufficient to illuminate the change and its effect upon 
those who in maintenance-of-way so frequently have to 
defend or establish the correctness of their judgment. 
The question of inventories is one which management 
must unceasingly keep before those who are responsible 
for seeking expenditures from the earnings of any given 
property. In large-scale activities, it is very easy indeed 
to fall into bad habits in the matter of material accumula- 
tion unless vigilance is practiced constantly. No one can 
find fault with a policy of exercising careful control over 
inventories. However, the M.-of-W. department is con- 
fronted with the fact that its primary duty is to be pre- 
pared under all conditions and circumstances to provide 
a foundation and a structure upon which management 
can rely for the movement of trains. This duty invokes 
the responsibility of determining how much standby 
material is required to implement it. 

There must be certain materials for M.-of-W. use, 
available on any railroad property at all times, in order 
that repairs and replacements.can be effected within a 
reasonable time whenever the structure is impaired from 
whatever cause. Such materials, in my opinion, should 
be considered as “units” which are basic and essential 
to meet the needs for complete operation. If this were a 
universal understanding, the question of the correctness 
of M.-of-W. inventories would be simple to answer. It 
would eliminate the mistake which has resulted many 
times when curtailments become mandatory—of deplet- 
ing the agreed upon “units” of stand-by materials be- 
cause the dollars involved were greater than at some 
preceding date. It is discouraging to the M.-of-W. man 
to be told that his inventory is out of line when he 
knows that the statement is predicated upon a compari- 
son of dollars invested, rather than whether the inventory 
reflects the true necessities. 


Still Romance in Railroading 


In years gone by, many men, particularly those in the 
engineering profession, became railroaders because of 
the romantic allure and challenge connected with the 
conquering of physical barriers, as well as that of an 
activity that was expanding the business horizons of this 
country. There remain today just as much romance and 
challenge in the business of railroading as existed in 
the beginning. Granted, the pioneering has been done. 
We are now in the phase of preserving the principal 
contributor to the greatness of the United States—the 
railroads. 

I firmly believe that our population contains men who 
view any challenge to their ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness with as much eagerness as was possessed by those 
who first dreamed of spanning the nation with huge 
integrated railway systems. The keystone to enduring 
volume for a transport agency is to provide a service 
that is secure, safe and comfortable. The one ware for 
sale by the railroads is leadership in land-borne trans- 
port. To make certain of the security of this leadership 
railroad managements must depend upon the men who 
devote their energy and thinking to the creation of a 
better and more dependable structure. Theirs is the task 
of holding the gains to date and, with management’s un- 
derstanding and assistance, meeting fully their responsi- 
bility of developing M.-of-W. men to follow in their 
wake. 
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Rearrangement of the spotting diagrams at freighthouses sometimes can promote 
better observance of car service rules and save yard forces much extra switching. 


How to Secure Best Observance of 


Car Service Rules 


Adhering to these rules will secure maxi- 
mum economy in car handling and insure 
best distribution of available car supply 


By E. W. COUGHLIN 


Manager, Railroad Relations 
Car Service Division 
Association of American Railroads 


Any railroad man who has anything to do with plac- 
ing empty cars for shippers’ loading, or is in any way 
concerned with disposing of surplus empty cars, needs: 
(1) full understanding of the provisions of Car Service 
Rules 1 to 3 (freight) of the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads (A.A.R. Circular T-210) ; 
and (2) at least a general knowledge of the geographical 
location of the various railroads.* Coupled with these 
must be information as to the destination and routing 
of intended shipments, and knowledge of the cars, by 





*A general knowledge of the geographical location of the principal car own- 
ing railroads may be obtained from the ‘Car Selection Chart’’ contained 
in the Code of Car Service Rules and in the Railway Equipment Register. 
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Car Service Rules will be better conformed to if car inspection 
forces are fully informed as to destinations of loads and 
specific needs of shippers. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 
TO GREATER CAR EFFICIENCY 


This is the first of a series of articles on basic 
principles and preferred practices in freight 
car distribution and handling, prepared by E. W. 
Coughlin, manager of the Railroad Relations 
Section of the Car Service Division of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. The author’s 
qualifications in this field are well known to 
most readers of Railway Age. All statements 
and opinions are here presented as his own, 
and not as spokesman for any organization. The 
subject, always important, is particularly timely 
ander present conditions of critical car supply, 
when it is essential that every carrier and 
shipper empleyee having te de with car meve- 
ment shall be fully informed as to the car serv- 
ice rules and practices whieh centribute to re- 
ducing car shortages and improving efficiency. 
The next article is scheduled to appear in a 
March isue. 





ownerships, of various types and physical fitness, rea- 
sonably available to supply for any loading. But only 
through obtaining, locally, proper detailed car orders 
from shippers, and securing from railroad sources ade- 
quate records of empty cars available to apply on them, 
may a knowledge of the rules be translated by rail em- 
ployees into the best possible utilization of the available 
cars. 


Loading “‘Foreign”’ Cars 


In railroad vernacular, a “Rule 2 car” is a car owned 
by a direct connection of the line in possession of the 
car; a “Rule 3 car” is a car owned by a line not a direct 
connection of the line in possession of the car. Rules 2 
and 3 indicate the options a road has for loading foreign 
cars. If loaded otherwise, they are, of course, in viola- 
tion of the rules. A so-called “Junction Rule 2 car” is a 
car owned by a direct connection of the holding road 
within switching limits of the station or terminal where 
the car is located. If a car is loaded in that terminal 
other than to or via the owner’s rails, that loading is 
both a violation of Rule 2 generally and of the partic- 
ularly important portion of this rule which applies to 
cars located at a junction with the home road. A “home,” 
“system” or “Rule 1 car” is a car on the road to which 
it belongs. or owned by the road under discussion; a 
“foreign car” is a car on a road to which it does not 
belong, or owned by other than the road under discus- 
sion. For loadings beyond the rails of the loading line 
or for long distance hauls on such line, particular effort 
should be made to select foreign cars which through such 
loading will be advanced toward owners’ rails. 

As a case in point, suppose a box car is to be loaded 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Topeka, Kan.. 
to Harrisburg, Pa. The Rock Island has reasonably avail- 
able two physically fit box cars, one of Rock Island and 
one of Reading ownership. If the Rock Island car were 
used for the loading it would be, when unloaded at 
Harrisburg. 751 mi. from the nearest Rock Island point. 
Chicago. The Reading car is, at Topeka. 1,338 mi. from 
the nearest Reading point. Thus the use of the Rock 
Island car instead of the Reading would result, after the 
unloading of the car at Harrisburg, in the two cars being 
on hand empty a total of 2,089 mi. from owners’ rails. 
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Unless someone later does a better job of loading 
under Car Service Rules on one or both of these cars, an 
empty haul of 2,089 mi. has been built up to get them 
to owners’ rails. In other words, the two cars will have 
been placed, by the loading accorded, an aggregate of 
751 mi. farther from owners’ rails than they were at 
Topeka, and 2,089 mi. farther from owners’ rails than 
had the Reading been used in place of the Rock Island 
for loading at Topeka. By using the Reading car for the 
loading from Topeka to Harrisburg it would be relocated 
to a junction point with the owner while the Rock Island 
car would, of course, be retained on owner’s rails. 


Cars Supplied to Industries 


A prime requisite toward the best practicable car 
service rule observance in loadings by industries, whether 
on private sidings or on team tracks, is advance knowl- 
edge—by those railroad employees whose duty it is to 
supply empty cars—of the destination and routing of 
intended shipments, commodity to be shipped, size and 
type car required, and the “spot” at the loading dock 
at which the car will be loaded. Given this information, 
all that remains to be done is: (1) to select from the 
available empties of the needed size, type and physical 
fitness, those ownerships which, when loaded, will result 
in the best possible performance under car service rules; 
and (2) to switch them into the desired loading spots. 

All this presupposes the shipper’s placing. as much in 
advance as possible, definite car orders giving the needed 
information. Without such advance and detailed car 
orders no proper selection from among available cars is 
practicable. It may fairly be said that no one other cause 
has been so provocative of car service rule violation— 
with attendant excess empty mileage and loss of car 
days—as loose handling of shippers’ car orders and 
placing of cars on such orders. 

That a railroad may require shippers to place written 
advance orders for cars is well established in various 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
56 I.C.C. 449, for example, the following appears: 

“The carrier is entitled to reasonable advance notice in writing 
of a demand for a car, and it is reasonable that the carriers 
should know the kind of service that will be required.” 

While this is not specific as to necessity for shipper 
specifying routing and destination in car orders, it is 
believed this is fully understood to be a reasonable re- 
quirement as to the “kind of service that will be re- 
quired” and one which shippers will not question. 


Advance Car Orders 


It may be argued that in times of light traffic and 
easy car supply there is little need for advance car orders; 
that the problem then is where to store surplus cars, and 
they had just as well be kept available for use on ship- 
pers sidings as elsewhere. This argument is sound so 
far as the purely local switching expense is concerned. 
It ignores, however, the fact that at just such times of 
lowered revenue it is doubly important to keep empty 
car haul at the lowest possible figure; that the best way 
yet devised to this end is a strict compliance with car 
service rules; and that only through advance knowledge 
of the routing and destination of prospective shipments 
may a railroad switch out and supply, from the avail- 
able cars, the most suitable ownerships. Obviously it is 
uneconomical to allow the building up of several thou- 
sand or even several hundred empty car-miles in order 
to save an extra switch move at the loading point. 

In any period of high traffic levels and heavy car de- 
mand the practice of maintaining a “bank” of empty 
cars at industries for prospective loading. over and above 
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the cars actually ordered and needed currently, cannot 
but result in serious loss of car days. Also, through heavy 
misuse of cars under car service rules, in most instances 
where “banks” rather than selective switching in of 
proper ownerships are relied upon, originating territories 
and railroads are deprived of their proper share of the 
cars built to serve their needs. 

In some few instances it will be found shippers may 
not be able to place detailed advance car orders showing 
destination and routing of the intended loadings. In most 
such instances, as many shippers will admit, a survey of 
billing for a representative post period will indicate a 
well defined trend of movements, by direction or general 
destination territory. This information will permit selec- 
tion of cars of certain ownerships, for placement to the 
industry. which will insure the best practicable degree of 
observance of car service rules. In these cases, also, the 
shipper. once he is actively interested, can do much 
toward proper car loading by matching, as nearly as 
possible, the empty car and the shipment’s destination. 


To Handle Shipper Car Orders 


The following is recommended as the method of hand- 
ling car orders best calculated to obtain maximum re- 
sults in proper loading of cars in accord with car service 
rules and at a minimum of expense: 

1. Placement by the shipper, with the car order clerk 
of the railroad serving his industry, of detailed car orders 
as far in advance of loading date as practicable, giving 
type and size of car required, date desired, “spot” at 
which to be loaded, destination, routing and commodity. 

2. Prompt transmission of these detailed orders by 
the car order clerk to the proper yard, in order that 
equipment most suitable for use in accord with car 
service rules may be selected and applied. The original 
car order as placed by the shipper, or a carbon copy, 
may be used as the car order to the yard, and after the 
yard office has selected from the available empties those 
cars to be switched to the shipper, and listed them on the 
form. it may well serve as an order to the switch engine 
foreman. After the foremari has completed the spotting, 
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over and above the cars actually ordered and needed current- 
ly, cannot but result in a serious loss of car days.” 


and entered the spotting time on the form, it should be 
returned to the car order desk as the completed record. 
(Shippers’ car orders generally are phoned in to the car 
order desk, and it should be easy for this desk to make 
any necessary carbons at first writing.) 

3. Close working arrangements between the yard and 
the car order clerk, particularly in the case of cars to 
be loaded in switch service for connections’ road haul, 
so that if proper ownership cars are not available on 
the loading line orders may be placed promptly with the 
road-haul line. (Responsibility as to car supply for switch 
loadings is set forth in A.A.R. Circular T-71, page 403.) 

4. Where car orders are placed by switch-haul line 
with road-haul carrier, the latter should do the switch- 
ing necessary to select most proper available ownerships 
and deliver them promptly on orders, together with bill- 
ing or carding indicating, unmistakably, loading for 
which intended. 

In connection with this last point, a triplicate form in 
use in the St. Louis terminals has simplified and stand- 
ardized to a marked degree the handling of cars fur- 
nished connecting lines on orders. The original of this 
triplicate form, on white paper, is used as a waybill for 
the empty movement; the duplicate, on yellow paper, is 
furnishing line’s office record of billing, and triplicate on 
card stock is card for application to car. The three forms 
are filled out by car order clerk with data as to order 
number, type of car, railroad to which to be delivered, 
lading, shipper, date desired, etc., and passed to the 
yardmaster’s office where a car conforming to the physical 
requirements and most suitable as to car service rule 
observance is selected. Then the car number and initial 
are entered, the card portion of the form applied to the 
car, the bill portion is placed in bill box after necessary 
switch list or switching instructions have been arranged, 
and the record portion returned to the car order clerk 
with notation as to date the order was filled. 

Where cars of a particular grade of commodity classi- 
fication are required, such as “flour box,” “grain box,” 
etc., and where a limited supply of these cars is not on 
hand, it often will be necessary for the serving yard to 
pass car orders on to car inspectors so that they may 
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make a selection of physically fit cars from the available 
empties. In such cases about the only means of securing 
ownerships proper for use under car service rules lies 
in one of the following: 

1. To educate car inspectors as to car service rules so 
that they may pick from the available physically fit cars 
those ownerships which may best be utilized under these 
rules; or, 

2. To list for the car inspectors ownerships which will 
be most acceptable. 

Substantially the same comments apply to the load- 
ings of cars at stations and transfers as to the car supply 
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Shippers’ placing of detailed car orders can result 
in good observance of car service rules, which in the 
long run means economy for shippers and carriers. 


for industries. Much of the improvement possible in the 
proper use of both foreign and system equipment at 
freighthouses and transfers depends upon a proper co- 
ordination of the efforts of yard and house or transfer 
forces. 

At the larger station and transfer operations a perma- 
nent “spot” system, under which specified “spots” or 
loading locations on certain tracks are used daily for 
loadings to the same destinations, is almost a necessity. 
Station employees are trained to load freight for certain 
destinations into cars at designated spots, and it is not 
practicable to switch the loading to accord with the 
various ownerships of cars placed at a “spot” on any 
given day. 

In these instances the serving yard should have a 
“spot” list or diagram showing routing and destination 
of the cars to be loaded at the various locations, and 
should be responsible for selecting, from the empties 
available for freighthouse use, the ownerships to be 
drilled in to the various spots in order to produce the 
best car service rule performance in outbound loadings. 

At one large eastern transfer intensive study by a car 
service division representative, working with local rail- 
road forces, resulted in a complete rearrangement of the 
“spotting diagram” and loading arrangements. This en- 
abled the railroad to handle the business with less switch- 
ing, both at origin and at yards intermediate to the 
destination, and with a considerable improvement in car 
service rule observance. 

At smaller freighthouses the permanent “spot” sys- 
tem may be undesirable or unnecessary, and it can result 
in excessive violation of car service rules. As an example, 
at a small transfer operation near Pittsburgh, a perma- 
nent “spot” system was in effect. The inbound cars, after 
unloading, were utilized for outbound loading, with no 
switching during the day. This system allowed no flex- 
ibility in the proper utilization of the available cars. As 
a result, foreign-owned cars were misused about 57 per 
cent of the time. The transportation officer of the rail- 
road abolished the permanent spot system. A later check 
showed that all foreign cars loaded were applied correctly 
under service rules. This one change resulted in a sav- 
ing of approximately $900 per year in empty mileage 
costs to the carrier involved. 
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Getting cars back to the home road is one objective of 
the car service rules. Among other things this practice 
gives the best assurance that cars will be properly maintained. 


Most of the larger freighthouses have a considerable 
amount of loading destined to connecting lines. Some 
of these destinations are at the junction with the deliver- 
ing road, while others are several hundred miles beyond 
the junction point. It is much more objectionable for 
the loading road to use a system car for the distant off- 
line point than to the freighthouse at the junction point, 
providing proper foreign car is available for the far 
distant point. Obviously, in the case of the system car 
loaded to the junction point, either the car can be re- 
loaded or turned back to the owner empty, with little or 
no mileage or expense, while the beyond-junction car is 
more likely either to build up wasteful empty mileage 
in its return to the owner or to promote further violation 
of car service rules, which again creates excess empty 
mileage. 


Complete Study Necessary 


A complete study of all pertinent factors, both at the 
originating and destination end, is often necessary to a 
determination of which are the proper cars to use for 
any regular flow of traffic. As an example, an eastern 
railroad was doing an excellent job, at its far eastern 
freighthouses and transfers, in selecting, switching in 
and loading western ownership box cars to one of its 
Chicago freighthouses. Certainly this would seem to be 
ideal car utilization, for in most cases these cars could 
be delivered readily to the owners when empty. But a 
survey at the Chicago freighthouse sharply reversed this 
happy picture. 

The freighthouse in question is in a most congested 
and inaccessible spot in downtown Chicago. Practically 
all of its loadings were to the East, and it was necessary 
to load outbound the same cars which came in from the 
East under load. The western cars, therefore, which had 
been so well applied on loadings to this house by eastern 
originating points, were being reloaded back to the East, 
many to the same freighthouses and transfers which had 
loaded them originally to Chicago. Actually, the result 
of the initial excellent selection under car service rules 
in the East was to put western owned box cars in shuttle 
service between the East and Chicago. Since the eastern 
road in question, in common with most eastern roads, 
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must constantly move western-owned box cars westward 
off its line empty to compensate for a preponderant east- 
ward loaded box movement, the operation described re- 
sulted in retaining on the rails of the eastern carrier more 
western box cars than were wanted or needed. 

As a result of the study, in the East every effort was 
made to load to Chicago box cars owned by the eastern 
road, and to send the western cars home empty to their 
owners. There was no material saving in empty haul, 
but the change did allow the eastern road to reduce the 
number of western owned box cars on line, with a con- 
sequent reduction in car hire expense and a better re- 
location of cars to owners’ rails. 

This, of course, is one of the exceptions which proves 
the rule, and confirms the need for individual study of 
traffic movements. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
however, the loading of proper foreign ownerships in 
accordance with car service rules to a far distant on-line 
freighthouse will produce savings in empty haulage which 
will much more than offset the effort and expense in- 
volved in selecting and switching in the proper cars at 
the originating freighthouse. 


Car Selection Charts 


In the proper selection of empty cars for loading, in 
accordance with car service rules, the A.A.R. Car Service 
Division’s “Chart Showing Home Districts for all Prin- 
cipal Car Owners—Principles to Govern Car Selection” 
(see Fig. 3), more commonly known as the Car Selec- 
tion Chart, can be extremely helpful. (The predecessor 
of this chart helped reduce one shipper’s car service rule 
violations from 70 per cent to practically nothing.) 

The map carried on this chart divides the United States 
and Canada into over 20 sections. In each such section are 
shown the initials of the principal car-owning railroads 
operating therein. Thus, for example, the territory com- 
prising Arizona and New Mexico, section No. 4 on the 
chart, shows the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Colorado 
& Southern; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; San Diego 
& Arizona Eastern; Southern Pacific; and Southern 
Pacific of Mexico. 

Anyone having to do with car distribution—whether 
he be a local freight conductor, shipping platform fore- 
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man or other railroad or industrial employee—who has 
a string of empty cars from which to select one for load- 
ing to a point in Arizona can, after he looks at the map 
and the initials of the cars available, determine whether 
or not he has available a car owned by any of the men- 
tioned railroads. If not, he may still do a good job of 
advancing cars toward owner’s rails by scanning the list 
of railroads serving the next adjacent territorial groups, 
and selecting for the loading to Arizona cars owned by 
railroads which operate in these adjacent districts. 

Conversely, the principal railroads are classified near 
the bottom of this chart according to the districts in 
which each operates. If, for example, a shipper or a rail- 
road employee has on hand a car owned by the Clinch- 
field and desires to know to what general territory it 
may properly be loaded, it is only necessary to refer to 
the C.C.&0. listing at the bottom of the chart to deter- 
mine that it would be preferable to send this car to 
districts 15, 16 and 17, which include Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

It is not claimed that the national Car Selection Chart 
is in all cases a precise guide to exact utilization of cars 
in accordance with the detailed provisions of car service 
rules. As an example and as noted above, the chart would 
suggest use of a C.C.&O. car to a group of states in- 
cluding Maryland and Virginia. As a matter of fact, the 
Clinchfield does not get into Maryland and touches only 
the extreme western part of Virginia. If, therefore, a 
C.C.&O. car were located at any point in eastern Virginia, 
such as Richmond, Norfolk or Petersburg, it would not 
be advanced toward owner’s rails by loading to a point 
in Maryland. If, however, the car were located at a con- 
siderable distance from home territory, for example in 
districts west of the Mississippi or in New England, load- 
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ing to the block of states in districts 15, 16 or 17 would 
materially advance it toward owner’s rails. 

The only exact car selection chart which could be pre- 
pared would be an individual issue for almost each 
loading station or in fact for each railroad at each load- 
ing station. The national chart is obviously a compromise 
between simple and readily understandable national chart- 
ing and listing which will bring about a reasonably high 
degree of relocation of cars toward owners’ rails, and the 
vast amount of work which would be necessary to set 
up individual selection charts for almost every station 
on each railroad. 


Special Car Orders 


Under Per Diem Rule 19, the Car Service Division of 
the A.A.R. is clothed with authority to suspend or permit 
departures from Car Service Rules 1 to 6, inclusive; to 
exempt, when necessary, cars of any type from the pro- 
visions of these rules and provide other regulations under 
which such cars shall be handled; to transfer cars from 
one railroad or territory to another when necessary to 
meet traffic conditions, with due regard to car owner- 
ship and requirements. 

Over the years Car Service Division policy has been 
to avoid to the fullest possible extent the issuance of 
orders which involve departures from the code of car 
service rules, or of formal orders for the transfer of cars 
from one railroad to territory of another. Notable excep- 
tions have been the often recurring need for special 
orders to relocate box cars to the western “granger” 
roads shortly in advance of the wheat harvest; the orders 
providing for special handling of automobile device cars; 
and the long standing order requiring empty return to 
owners’ rails of Chesapeake & Ohio, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Norfolk & Western and Virginian coal cars. known 
as Car Service Division Coal Car Order C-411. Orig- 
inally issued in September 1924 and cancelled and re- 
instated several times since that date, this latter order 
was reissued in October 1938 and maintained ever since. 

This latter order comes under fire periodically from 
other roads which would like similar directions for 
empty return of their own coal cars in times of heavy 
demand, or which wish to use these ownerships for 
loading, which it is usually claimed will take the cars 
to or toward owner’s rails. 

The facts are that these four roads are predominantly 
coal originating roads; that a large proportion of their 
coal loadings move beyond their rails; and that by reason 
of geographical location and traffic movements they re- 
ceive extremely few foreign coal cars empty. or loaded 
for release on their rails, which could, under car service 
rules, be pressed into loading on their lines. 

In postwar years there has been a need to give similar 
treatment to certain additional ownership coal cars. such 
as an order (1) to roads lying roughly in the territory 
between the Pennsylvania-Ohio line in the East and the 


Kansas-Colorado line in the West to exempt from local 


use and send home empty hoppers and coal type gon- 
dolas owned by the Southern Illinois coal producing 
roads—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, Illinois Central and Missouri Pacific; and (2) to 
Eastern Allegheny and Canadian roads to handle sim- 
ilarly Baltimore & Ohio hoppers. 

Orders restricting car utilization, providing for re- 
location between railroads or territories, or modifying 
in any way the usual provisions of car service rules as 
to options for use or movement, are issued by the Car 
Service Division only as a last resort, for the benefit of 
the industry as a whole. and should have the active sup- 
port and full compliance of all roads. 
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Fig. 1—Type 2(B-B-B), 6,000-hp., 11,000-volt, 25-cycle, Ignitron locomotive. 


The Pennsylvania Receives 
Two Ignitron Rectifier Locomotives 


Westinghouse-built, they take 11,000-volt a.c. power from 
trolley and employ direct-current diesel traction motors 


Recent developments of the Ignitron rectifier in the in- 
dustrial and power fields have revived interest in using 
it for railway work. Extensive tests in the laboratory 
and on an experimental railway car have demonstrated 
that a locomotive using Ignitron rectifiers offers promise 
in combining the best features of the a.c. and d.c. elec- 
trification systems. Two 6,000-hp. Ignitron rectifier elec- 
tric freight locomotives recently placed in service by the 
Pennsylvania offer a fulfillment of this promise and 
mark a significant innovation in the development of rail- 
road motive power. 


Ignitron Rectifier 


In these locomotives. the Ignitron rectifier and its 
associated apparatus convert energy received from an 
11,000-volt. 25-cycle alternating-current trolley wire to 
direct-current for the operation of conventional d.c. 
traction motors. 

The rectifier is a mercury-arc device which employs 
an ignitor to initiate the arc at each positive half cycle, 
= to permit the arc to extinguish at each negative half 
cycle. 





This is the first publication of a report by the Land Transportation Com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers covering an inno- 
vation in electric motive power. : 
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By C. C. WHITTAKER and 
W. M. HUTCHISON 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


It has long been recognized that the low-voltage, direct- 
current, series-wound motor is well suited for traction 
purposes. As compared to an a.c. traction motor it has 
the advantages of relative simplicity in construction and 
of ability to develop higher starting torques without ex- 
ceeding limitations of commutation or heating. On the 
other hand, the single-phase a.c. system, as adopted by 
the Pennsylvania. results in economies in transmission 
and distribution systems, both in first and operating 
costs. 

For a long time, the mercury-arc rectifier for convert- 
ing alternating current into direct current has offered 
an opportunity to combine the advantages of the two 
systems. As early as 1914, a mobile rectifier was applied 
to a 25-cycle, 11.000-volt multiple-unit car operating on 
the New Haven. It was removed from service after 22.000 
miles of operation because the rectifiers of that day had 
not been developed to the point where they were practical 
for such an application. They were of the multi-anode. 
pumped type, and with the seals then available difficulty 
was experienced in maintaining the vacuum. There were 
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Fig. 2—Locomotive performance curves. 


also frequent arc-backs. With the advent of World War I, 
the idea was temporarily shelved. 

In the 1920’s, an alternate solution was developed in 
the form of the motor-generator locomotive. Such a 
locomotive converts high-voltage a.c. power, collected 
from the trolley, to low-voltage d.c. by a locomotive- 
mounted a.c. transformer and synchronous-motor d.c. 
generator set. A number of such locomotives have been 
built and have proved successful in the low-speed, heavy- 
drag service for which they are particularly adapted. 
However. such locomotives are necessarily heavy and 
expensive. 


It was the refinement of the Ignitron type of rectifier 
in 1932, followed by its extensive application during 
World War II in the production of aluminum and mag- 
nesium, which turned attention again to the possibilities 
of a rectifier locomotive. 

The Ignitron locomotives have several outstanding ad- 
vantages: 

1. They are applicable to the a.c. trolley system with 
its high-voltage power supply. 

2. They provide the same flexibility of control as the 
conventional a.c. locomotive, a control unequalled for a 
wide range of sustained horsepower output. 

3. They secure the high sustained tractive force of 
d.c. traction motors. 

4, They incorporate apparatus which is currently pro- 
duced in large quantity. 


Performance 


Fig. 2 illustrates the performance of the Ignitron loco- 
motive in terms of tractive force and speed in compari- 
son with a standard three-unit, 4,500-hp. (3,700 rail 
hp.) diesel-electric locomotive in widespread use today, 
and with a two-unit, 5,625-hp. 25-cycle a.c. locomotive. 
Each of these locomotives has 12 axles with a traction 
motor on every axle. The motors on the diesel locomo- 
tive are the same as those used on the Ignitron loco- 
motive. The a.c. motors are the most modern of the re- 
sistance lead type. The mechanical features of the a.c. 
motor locomotives are identical with the Ignitron loco- 
motives. 

These curves illustrate the fundamental differences in 
performance of three locomotive types and point up the 
advantages of the [gnitron rectifier type. It will be noted 
that the rectifier locomotive develops about 60 per cent 
more tractive force than the diesel-electric locomotive 
over the entire speed range. The a.c. locomotive has an 
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Fig. 3—Layout of “A” unit, 3,000-hp., 25-cycle rectifier locomotive. 
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Fig. 4—Front view of tap switch rack. 


advantage over both the rectifier and diesel-electric loco- 
motive in the high-speed range, as shown, but it will be 
noted that in thé low speed range it is the weakest. The 
rectifier locomotive produces continuously almost 50 per 
cent more tractive force in the low-speed zone. 

The advantage of the a.c. locomotive in handling a 
short-time overload far in excess of its continuous rat- 
ing is indicated. Actually, it is also possible to design 
for an equivalent overload with the rectifier system. 
However, there is no need for the added capacity since 
the continuous rating gives adequate performance in the 
low-speed range. The diesel-electric locomotive has a con- 
stant horsepower output, limited by the capacity of the 
diesel engine. 

The information presented in these tractive force curves 
can be translated into ability to pull trains. Table 1 shows 
tonnages that can be hauled by the three types of loco- 
motives under comparison. These are based on a typical 
railroad division and the speeds shown are for the ruling 
grade. 

One of these Ignitron locomotives is equipped with 
two-axle trucks and the other with three-axle trucks, the 
purpose being to determine by service tests which type 
of truck will be the more suitable. 


Transformer 


The transformer is inerteen-insulated and cooled by 
means of an air-blown radiator. Its design is essentially 
the same as that of a conventional a.c. locomotive trans- 
former except that the secondary has a center tap with 
accelerating taps on both sides of the center. Since only 
one-half of the secondary is used for each half cycle, 
the secondary winding is approximately 45 per cent 
larger than it would be for a single-phase series motor 
design. The inerteen is circulated by means of a pump 
built into the transformer tank. This transformer primary 
rates 4,200 kva. at 11,000 volts. The tank is “form fit” 
to minimize the volume of inerteen required. 
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Fig. 5—lIgnitron cubicle. 


The transformer secondary is provided with a mid- 
tap (d.c. return), and a series of accelerating taps on 
each side of the midtap. These taps feed anode busses 
through preventive coils. Each anode bus feeds an Igni- 
tron tube through an anode circuit breaker and anode 
reactor. These two tubes supply full-wave rectified d.c. 
to a single traction motor. From each individual motor, 
the circuit continues through a d.c. choke reactor—which 
limits the ripple to approximately 30 per cent—a motor 
switch, and a cutout switch back to the midtap. 

All six traction motors per “A” unit are similarly 
connected in parallel relation, in which connection slip- 
ping and spinning of drivers is minimized. In motoring 
there are 35 notches. 

Phase delay of ignition to the tubes is used to increase 
the number of notches with a given number of trans- 
former taps. This delay is varied up to 30 deg. in motor- 
ing and 50 deg. in braking. 

When in operation the tap switch rack, Fig. 4, is en- 
tirely enclosed in a cubicle, except for the arc box open- 
ings. It is ventilated by approximately 3,000 cu. ft. per 
min. of air, which is expelled through the arc boxes. 
The contactors on the top of the box are starting and 
running contactors for the auxiliary motors and _ in- 
clude a heater contactor. 

The traction motors are Type 370-DZ, each rated 500 
hp. These motors have six main and commutating poles. 
Both armature and field windings are silicone-insulated. 
Roller bearings are used on the armature shaft and sleeve 
bearings on the axles. These motors are the same as are 
used on Baldwin-Westinghouse and Fairbanks-Morse die- 
sel road locomotives. 


Auxiliaries and Ventilation 
There are but three blower motors on each “A” unit. 
The traction motor blower ventilates the traction motors 


and supplies air for the windshield defrosters. It is a 
1,450-r.p.m. induction motor, driving a No. 44% B 
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Fig. 7—Dynamic brake resistor for one traction motor arma- 
ture. 





Fig. 8—-Cam switch changeover group for motoring and 
braking. 
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Buffalo Forge Niagara Conoidal runner requiring 43 hp. 

Ventilating air is carried through a duct in the under- 
frame which feeds air into each two-axle truck through 
the center pin and from the bolster to each motor. 

On the locomotive using three-axle trucks, air is fed 
to each motor by a sliding “high-hat” arrangement on 
the underside of the duct directly to the motors. 

The transformer blower is driven by a motor-generator 
set. The motor of this set. which is rated 29 hp.. 1,450 
r.p.m., also drives the control generator, a 45-volt. 
60-amp. machine, and a centrifugal pump which circu- 
lates the cooling water for the Ignitron tubes. This 
blower ventilates the transformer radiator, the tap switch 
group, the d.c. chokes, and the motor reactors. 

The radiators in the cooling system for the Ignitron 
tubes are ventilated by an induction blower motor rated 
35 hp., 1,450 r.p.m. This motor drives an axiflow fan 
and draws air through the radiators and then passes the 
same air through the dynamic brake resistors mounted 
directly over the fan. The air is expelled through the 
roof. When dynamic braking is used, shutters are opened 
by a pneumatic cylinder to by-pass the radiators. 


Ignitron Cubicles 


There are two Ignitron cubicles per locomotive unit. 
Each Ignitron tube is supported by a resilient structure 
which holds the tube at approximately its center of grav- 
ity. The mounting structure itself is fastened to insulating 
bolts, thus leaving the cathodes insulated from ground. 
These tubes are standard except for some special mercury 
baffling. At the upper left (Fig. 5) there are three firing 
circuit controls, and at the upper right. six anode break- 
ers. Each breaker must be capable of opening an arc- 
back on an Ignitron tube. 

The most common trouble that has been associated 
with Ignitron tubes in stationary service has been with 
are-backs. An arc-back occurs when a cathode spot forms 
on the anode and a short circuit results. In a multi-phase 
installation, the other phases feed power into this short 
and the result may be a current flow of 50,000 amp. or 
more. It is also possible for a d.c. load having stored 
energy in a shunt field to feed power back into the short. 

While using single-phase for the railway application, 
no heavy arc-backs have been experienced in several 
years of testing in our laboratories and two years’ opera- 
tion of the experimental m.u. car. If an arc-back occurs, 
it is immediately extinguished at the next zero point on 
the voltage wave, and being a single-phase circuit. there 
is no other voltage present to re-ignite the arc inde- 
pendent of the ignitor itself. Since the load is composed 
of d.c. series motors, there is no possibility of reverse 
power from this source. 

Protective apparatus is provided to short the ignitor 
circuit and open the anode breaker magnet valve circuit 
when an overload occurs. This results in the overload 
current being interrupted within the Ignitron tube be- 
cause the overload trip operates in one-half cycle, and 
the anode breaker takes one and one-half cycles to open. 
Therefore, after an overload operation, the anode breaker 
opens without an arc. This anode breaker, shown in 
Fig. 7 with are box removed, is a new design rated 
1.200 amp., a.c. or d.c. It makes use of die cast parts 
instead of sand castings. It has air-core blowout coils. 
These have proved especially effective on d.c. because 
of no residual flux and on either a.c. or d.c. have the 
feature of forcing the arc to the center of the arc box 
instead of burning arc box sides. The front of the coils 
is braced against magnetic forces and vibration by the 
arc chute guide. 

When the dynamic brake feature is used, the traction 
motor fields are excited by using two Ignitron tubes to 
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provide d.c. These two tubes then feed all motor fields 
in series through a stepped resistor and then through 
one of the d.c. chokes back to the midtap on the trans- 
former. 

Connected across each motor armature and commutat- 
ing field is a braking resistor of fixed value. Fourteen 
notches in braking are obtained by the use of two taps 
on each side of the midpoint of the transformer second- 
ary, by varying a series resistor, and by utilizing phase 
delay on the two Ignitron tubes. 

The air brake is a combination of the 8-EL type with 
a DS-24 brake valve. The compressor is a Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company type 3-CD driven by an induction 
motor. During the starting period, the compressor is un- 
loaded and pumps against pressure only after it is up to 
speed. At 750 r.p.m., each compressor supplies 222 cu. 
ft. per min. displacement. 


Fire Protection 


Carbon dioxide protection against fire is provided by 
four 50-lb. tanks of COs. The apparatus compartment in 
each “A” unit has a 6-ft. fire wall adjacent to the aisle 
to retain the gas when expelled around the electrical 
equipment. There are several discharge nozzles at stra- 
tegic points. The blowers are shut down by the discharge 
of CO.. While the transformer blower is slowing down, 
the reactors ventilated by this blower are filled with 
CO.. The traction motor blower has its intake shut off 
completely when the CO» is discharged. Gas may be dis- 
charged at either side of the locomotive inside the cab or 
at either side of the locomotive from ground level. 





TABLE 1—TONNAGE RATINGS FOR A 
TYPICAL RULING GRADE 


12-Axle Locomotives 
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Clearance over rail—new wheels ... 
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“The St. Lawrence Waterway would increase the debt 
and tax burden of the nation and would feed the flames 
of inflation. For its great cost, direct and indirect, the 
United States would get a half-interest in a part-time 
waterway. It would be a waterway frozen over for more 
than one-third of the year and economically usable by 
only 4 per cent of U. S. ocean merchant shipping during 
the remainder of the time; a waterway which is not neces- 
sary to supply Great Lakes steel mills with essential iron 
ore, either in peace or in time of war; a waterway so 
highly vulnerable to enemy sabotage or air raid that the 
nation could not afford to rely on its continued operation 
in time of war. It would be a waterway which would not, 
and could not, be self-supporting through the collection 
of tolls—but a waterway. nevertheless, which would be 
harmful to essential United States industries and localitiés 
and the labor employed in them, as well as burdensome 
to United States taxpayers everywhere. The St. Lawrence 
Waterway, in short, is not a project in which the United 
States should sink the money of its taxpayers—now or 
in the future.”—Association of American Railroads. 





If a fire is not extinguished by the gas in the unit 
where the fire occurs, the gas from the other unit may 
be used by opening a cock at the rear end of the unit 
not in trouble. 

In addition to the above, there are portable COz ex- 
tinguishers. At the time this article was written, the first 
of these two locomotives was undergoing tests prelimin- 
ary to road acceptance tests by the railroad. These tests 
indicated that the locomotive had ample margin in both 
motoring and braking performance. The value of hav- 
ing all motors in parallel was demonstrated on one test 
when, because of oil on the wheel treads of the lightest- 
loaded axle, this axle continued to slip and balanced at 
a speed of 20 m.p.h., while the locomotive was running 
at 16 m.p.h. Consequently, no slip relays are provided. 

In order to meet a satisfactory delivery date on these 
two Ignitron locomotives and at the same time do some 
research work as to a.c. and d.c. filter requirements, it 
was thought best to build and equip the locomotives 
with the maximum size of filters that it was thought 
might be required. Then, at a later date, after tests had 
been made in service, any excess filter capacity would 
be removed. This decision resulted in a somewhat 
crowded layout. Our tests to date indicate that we can 
remove the d.c. filter and approximately one-half of the 
a.c. filter. This will result in more accessibility and 
remove some 11,000 lb. of capacitors and reactors. 


Conclusion 


Because these locomotives are just going into service, 
no operating results are yet available. Continued opera- 
tion is expected to demonstrate the advantages of this 
type of locomotive on existing single-phase a.c. systems. 

Its application is not limited, however, to 25-cycle 
operation, but it is equally adaptable to frequencies of 
50 or 60 cycles. The principal deterrent to railroad elec- 
trification in this country is its high first cost. The 
ability of a rectifier locomotive to operate at commercial 
frequencies, as compared to a frequency of 25 cycles, 
necessitated by the limitations of a.c. motor design, offers 
the possibility of reducing electrification costs and widen- 
ing the field in which it is economically justified. 

The two locomotives which have been placed in service 
by the Pennsylvania are of interest not only because of 
their advantages as a new type of motive power in this 
particular application, but also in the potentialities they 
have for the extension of electrification.in the future. 
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We 
Really Serious 
About HOT BOXES? 


Are 


Are they caused by a lack of adequate 
measures for their prevention, or by a lack 


of willingness to face the issues? 
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With the current intense interest in hot boxes 
and what to do about them, Railway Age makes 
available — for the first time to the entire 
railroad industry—the following discussion by 
H. G. Moore, assistant general superintendent 
equipment of the Atlantic Coast Line, before the 
Southern & Southwestern Railway Club. Mr. 
Moore’s discussion ties in closely with the arti- 
cles on roller and plain bearings for freight cars 
published in our issues of December 31, January 
7 and February 4. 





Ss a recent address before a large body of mechanical 
officers, one of our higher railroad officers named hot 
journal boxes under freight cars the greatest single me- 
chanical problem in recent years. I think each of us, as 
we examine our operating statistics, agrees that there is 
no greater single cause of train delays. It has often been 
said that the poorest engine delay record in the history 
of any railroad can hardly equal the train delays caused 
by the best hot-box record on that same railroad. 

Aside from any mention of operating statistics, it is 
a plain fact that the railroads are losing business, ex- 
periencing costly derailments, and are endangering life 
as long as freight car journal boxes continue to become 
defective in such large numbers. 

Numerous devices have been placed on the market 
and many practices have been put into effect, all with 
the end in view of reducing the many causes of hot 
boxes. Some of these devices are good and many of the 
practices are splendid. It is not my purpose here to dis- 
cuss matters of this type. It is my purpose, on the other 
hand, to point out a number of factors which I feel that 
we, as mechanical officers of our railroads, are either 
ignoring or not giving their proper significance. 

The waste-packed journal box has relatively few parts; 
namely, the journal, brass, wedge. waste and the box 
itself with its lid, dust guard and dust-guard plug. On 
the surface the maintenance of such a journal box 
should be very simple indeed; however, we seem to have 
entirely missed some of the most important features in 
this maintenance, hence the generally poor nationwide 
hot-box record. 


Inspect After Switching Impacts 


To begin with, it is common knowledge that switching 
impacts upset not only the packing but very often the 
brass and wedge, setting the stage for a hot box on the 
line of road. Despite all this, it is the practice in many 
yards over the country to service journal boxes on the 
inbound inspection. This has been pointed out repeat- 
edly by the chief mechanical inspector of the Association 
of American Railroads and has been one of the topics 
in his reports for the past several years. On our railroad 
we have found that at numerous points immediate im- 
provement was experienced in the number of hot boxes 
occurring between division points as our practice was 
revised to limit inbound inspection of journal boxes to 
detecting boxes operating at above normal operating 
temperature and dressing all packing down, where nec- 
essary, and making inspection of component parts on 
the outbound inspection. 

Tests were performed at a number of our yards at 
both normal and excessive switching speeds which dem- 
onstrated this principle forcibly. We are also in the 
middle of an intensive program to reduce damage not 
only to lading but to journal-box packing adjustment 
which is caused by excessive switching speeds. We ex- 
pect considerable help in our hot-box drive by this 
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activity, which is being participated in by other inter- 
ested departments. 

In two cases to my certain knowledge, railroads at 
one time furloughed every box packer and transportation- 
yard oiler in their employ without delegating this work 
to any other person. How, then could such a railroad 
expect any improvement in their journal-box performance 
without any attention being given boxes from the time 
interchanged to or loaded on their railroad to the time 
delivery was made? As long as such conditions exist, 
all of us must suffer whether we are sincere about im- 
proving our performance or not. 


Raise Packing to A.A.R. Standards 


We recently started a most intensive drive to furnish 
journal-box packing which was within the standards set 
by the A.A.R., and from the results of our numerous 
inspections we are convinced that too little attention is 
being paid this most important matter by all but a few 
roads. We have made thread counts of waste supplied 
us by manufacturers during the past year and have made 
a similar thread count of renovated waste supplied by 
the renovating companies which perform this work for 
our road. Needless to say, conditions revealed were 
shocking. We found, incidentally, that waste placed in 
journal boxes by other roads was, in all but a few cases, 
as bad as or worse than that found in our own boxes and 
our own repair tracks. Upon going further -into the 
matter, we were unable to find any other road actually 
making the thread count as required by the A.A.R. speci- 
fications on either new or renovated waste. 

Taking the matter still further and following sugges- 
tions made in the annual report by the chief mechanical 
inspector of the A.A.R., we made a drive to remove as 
much of the old packing consisting of short strands 
from our waste as possible. Based on the normal per- 
centage of waste reclaimed, over the nation as a whole, 
it is possible for journal-box packing to remain in use 
under some conditions as long as 20 years. 

Analysis of journal-box waste used by other railroads 
indicated that we were no worse and considerably better 
than many of the others. That we have been correct in 
our thinking along these lines is evidenced by the fact 
that a number of roads with good hot-box records have 
been replacing arbitrarily 50 per cent of the packing sent 
to their renovating plants. This has been brought to the 
attention of the A.A.R. and is now being handled by 
the appropriate committee. 

Mechanical departments have used the term “waste 
grab” until our managements place this term in the cate- 
gory of an alibi. In tests on the Coast Line for the A.A.R. 
lubrication committee, it was proved conclusively that 
waste grabs can and will occur unless short strands are 
eliminated from packing and unless packing is dressed 
by competent oilers during the outbound inspection of 
the car. Practically every mechanical officer has read 
the annual inspection reports of the A.A.R., yet very 
little seems to have been done about it. 


Journal Bearings and Wedges 


The journal brass and its associated wedge are blamed 
for many more hot boxes than is actually the case. Much 
of the trouble with journal brasses can be eliminated if 
they are closely inspected for imperfections at the manu- 
facturer’s plant and are then handled carefully through 
shipping, storage and actual application to journals. 
Wedges do wear flat on the top but can be easily re- 
claimed by bumping out the middle section by use of 
dies to restore the original contour of the top without 
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disturbing the seat on the brass. This method greatly 
reduces the cost of purchasing all new wedges for re- 
placements. 

Tests are being conducted on several railroads at the 
present time to determine whether the present A.A.R. 
car oil is satisfactory for the service. It is too early to 
comment on this; however, the Coast Line has run a 
number of tests on additives used in this oil and, although 
we are not in a position yet to state that these additives 
contribute to the hot-box problem, it is obvious to us 
that if they are not properly compounded with the base 
oil, difficulty along these lines can he expected. Some 
of these additives have the consistency of honey and 
they must be properly mixed to prevent trouble. 

Many hot boxes are caused by improper workmanship 
or practices originating in wheel shops. I do not intend 
to go into this subject other than to say that such con- 
ditions can and by all means should be controlled and 
corrected when found to exist, in line with A.A.R. wheel- 
shop requirements. 


Journal Failures 


Now let us discuss axles: I believe all railroads have 
experienced broken and sprung journals, as I am sure 
that the broken journal is a malady which has no respect 
for indiyidual railroads. The Coast Line has studied this 
problem for a number of years and has had the advan- 
tage of observing studies of other railroads along these 
lines. We are convinced that sprung journals can be re- 
duced in number and broken journals eliminated almost 
entirely if the facts are faced squarely and something is 
done about them. Broken journals sometimes occur where 
absolutely no heat has been present in the journal box 
at the time of failure. We have definite cases recorded 
and I personally have examined journals where the fin- 
ish has been as good as when it left the wheel shop, and 
where the packing and brass showed absolutely no signs 
of heat. In such cases there was no reduction in the 
diameter of the journal at the point of fracture. 

We have other cases that varv from definitely sprung 
journals to evidence of circumferential cracks at point 
of fracture. In these cases the journals show signs of 
intense heat. Almost without exception such broken jour- 
nals have been undersized, indicating that they have 
been turned in some railroad’s wheel shop. This leads 
us to consider the possibility that cracks in the journal 
as a result of a previous hot box were not entirely re- 
moved by machining nor detected by magnaflux, magna- 
glo or visual inspection. Extensive research on the part 
of at least one railroad has developed that although a 
circumferential crack in the journal is entirely machined 
out, the structure of the metal under that crack is so 
affected as to result in a new fracture taking place at 
the exact location of the initial surface fracture. 


Can Burned Journals Be Scrapped? 


As we are in possession of such knowledge, would it not 
appear advantageous to scrap badly burned journals as 
they turn up at the wheel shop? Despite this evidence, 
little is being done in this connection, although the Coast 
Line has definitely established its policy in this regard. 
We scrap all burned journals coming into our wheel 
shop that belong to locomotives and our own passenger 
cars. We find, on questioning other railroad men, that 
this practice is in effect on a number of roads where sys- 
tem cars can be segregated from cars of other railroads’ 
ownerships. 

For our railroad, or any other railroad, to scrap burned 
journals under all cars would be too great a financial 
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burden to be borne by the individual railroad; to be 
equitable, this expense should be borne by all of the 
railroads in the country. It suffices to say that as long 
as wheel shops continue to machine badly burned jour- 
nals and return such journals to service, we will ex- 
perience broken journals. Here also we are accused of 
suggesting “too expensive” a practice. 

Much has been said about old side frames becoming 
so worn in the roof of the box that a new wedge fits 
snugly in this recess and fails to rock in the manner 
intended in its design. We feel that this is of major im- 
portance but can be easily controlled by closer inspec- 
tion by all railroads. Close inspection of side frames at 
terminals and repair tracks will reveal cracks, and other 
conditions which might result in serious derailment, to 
such an extent that the average railroad will be hard 
put to find enough side frames to keep cars in service 
without delay. Our needs for replacement truck sides 
run into carloads, all occasioned by tightening inspec- 
tion on side frames at terminals and repair tracks. 


Periodic Packing 


I have said absolutely nothing about proper packing 
of journal boxes at the 12-month periodic packing 
periods, nor have I brought anything out in connection 
with the proper methods of dressing down packing at 
terminals. Although numerous arguments may be pre- 
sented for this or that method of packing or cleaning 
boxes, all such practices are, in general, good, if they are 
followed. The trouble is in not following them. No one 
method nor any device used in journal boxes can be a 
panacea for hot-box troubles. Clean boxes, clean com- 
ponent parts of such boxes, as well as tight lids, dust 
guards and dust-guard plugs are a must if the railroads 
are to improve performance. All such practices are fairly 
standard and unless followed, any hot-box drive would 
be a sham. 

Our inspection of boxes in yards proves to us beyond 
a shadow of a doubt that the average railroad, including 
our own, has a long way to go both in repacking boxes 
properly and in servicing boxes correctly. Needless to 
say, nothing that any one of us can do will correct this 
condition as long as the rest of us pay no attention to 
the method and materials employed. I personally have 
talked to many mechanical officers who have decried 
their hot-box records and lamented their many prob- 
lems in this connection, yet they were taking no positive 
action to improve the bad situation. 


Roller Bearings on the A.C.L. 


As to the use of roller bearings in freight service, 
the Coast Line is among the roads having the largest 
percentage of roller-bearing-equipped freight cars in 
service and on order of all railroads in the country. We 
feel that roller bearings will pay for themselves—not so 
much by reducing hot boxes but by reducing labor in 
servicing bearings and a lesser cost for materials. Our 
experience indicates that it is possible to furnish grease- 
packed roller bearings that will operate without attention 
between air-brake cleaning dates and possibly wheel 
turnings. 

When it is considered that the average waste-packed 
journal box has had its lid lifted thousands of times, 
packing dressed and free oil used at each inspection 
point, the savings are obvious. In addition, packing is 
renovated and brasses and wedges are replaced many 
times in a waste-packed journal box before the normal 
expected life of a roller bearing is over. We feel that it 
is entirely possible for a well designed roller bearing to 
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last the life of a car without any cost other than that in- 
curred by a replacement of the inner and outer races, 
together with necessary lubrication. 

At present there are a number of designs of roller 
bearings on the market, each requiring its own design 
of axle, box and side-frame assembly. To this end, we 
have been pressing the manufacturers for a standard axle 
which will reduce inventory. Further, we have been press- 
ing for a standard bearing which, along the same market- 
ing practices experienced with couplers, will still further 
standardize and reduce inventories which must be car- 
ried to effect quick and efficient handling of cars. 


Some Never Came Back 


Our experience is probably the same as that of other 
roads where new cars leave our line, returning only when 
general repairs are necessary. As a matter of fact, we 
have cases on record where new cars built at plants off 
our line were destroyed after a number of years of serv- 
ice without ever reaching Coast Line rails. To equip 
such cars with roller bearings would be entirely charit- 
able on our part and would result in the savings effected 
by roller bearings being contributed to the entire coun- 
try, without sufficient economy being presented to the 
owning railroad to justify their installation. For this 
reason, we have applied roller bearings to pulpwood cars 
and phosphate cars operating almost entirely on our 
line and returning to our line after being made empty. 
We also own a fleet of refrigerator cars equipped with 
roller bearings which are suitable for high-speed pass- 
enger service. These cars were built during the latter 
part of 1947 and are used in service all over the country. 
Our experience with them has been most satisfactory up 
to the present. 

With the standard axle now becoming a possibility, 
in a few short years it will be practicable to replace 
wheel and axle assemblies containing wheel defects on 
roads over the entire nation, making roller bearing 
application much more attractive. 

in addition, the Coast Line has a fleet of pulpwood 
cars equipped with roller-bearing boxes and_ pedestal 
type side frames having pedestal jaw openings the same 
as used in conventional passenger equipment. We un- 
derstand that this installation is to be used by a number 
of other railroads in the very near future and will allow 
roller-bearing-equipped cars to be speedily repaired on 
any road by merely replacing the wheel and axle set with 
standard wheels and axles, replacing the journal boxes 
with standard passenger boxes, brasses, wedges and pack- 
ing. The flexibility of this design, I feel, is obvious. 


Foremen Alone Not Responsible 


The improvement of conventional friction freight jour- 
nal performance which mechanical officers must provide 
is not one which can be wholly affected by continually 
castigating car foremen and their inspection forces, even 
though we feel that the average car foreman is not turn- 
ing in as good a performance as should rightfully be 
expected. The manner with which the average oiler faces 
his task is evidence of this. Supervision’s fatalistic atti- 
tude toward hot boxes cannot be condoned. On the other 
hand, as long as we furnish poor materials to these men 
we can expect our share of the criticism which should 
be leveled against the performance. Further, as long as 
we consider the roller bearing in a class as a luxury 
item instead of an economical device designed to reduce 
transportation expenses, we have not played fair with our 
industry which looks to us for improvements in the serv- 
ice to combat constantly spiraling transportation costs. 
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New and Improved Products 


Of the Manufacturers 





A built-in generator, developed by the 
Ready-Power Company, of Detroit, espe- 
cially for the Model ““W” electric truck 
produced by the Towmotor Corporation, 
Cleveland, has just been announced by 
Towmotor. The Ready-Power mechanism 
is mounted in the standard battery com- 
partment, with gasoline engine, fuel 
tank, starting battery and all accessories 
completely enclosed in a steel housing. 








Governor Replacement 
For Alco-GE Diesels 


An improved locomotive governor 
which has been installed on Alco-GE 
1600-hp. road locomotives for the past 
year may now be installed on earlier 
model locomotives through the use of 
an adapter kit. 

The latest model governor has sim- 
plified electrical components and fewer 
moving parts. It represents design im- 
provement resulting from experience 
gained in millions of miles’of opera- 
tion with earlier designs. 

Nearly all expendable parts of the 
new governor are interchangeable with 
corresponding parts of the former de- 
sign. The speed pilot valve and the 
fuel limit pilot valve have been made 
igentical in design so that separate re- 
newal parts stocks are no longer nec- 
essary. The valves may now be re- 
moved from the top of the governor 
as a unit. 

External piping has been reduced by 
building the oil reservoir into the base 
of the unit, thus eliminating the sepa- 
rate oil reservoir formerly mounted on 
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the floor of the locomotive. A visible 
reservoir sight glass replaces the old 
dipstick method of checking oil. 

Electrical wiring has been simplified 
through the elimination of the gover- 
nor-off switch, its function being served 
by another switch in the circuit. 








Mercury Introduces Medium- 
Duty Electric Tractor 


A new electric tractor rated at 400- 
Ib. normal and 2,000-lb. maximum 
drawbar pull, when powered by spe- 
cified 48-volt source, with a running 
speed of 714 m.p.h. has been intro- 
duced by the Mercury Manufacturing 
Company of 4044 S. Halsted Street, 
Chicago, 9. The two-wheel drive unit. 
designated as Model A-545, has a four- 
wheel steering system with a “tiller- 
bar” control. Acceleration is manually 





controlled by a three-speed snap-action 
mechanical contactor unit, but foot 
acceleration is available where _pre- 
ferred. 

\dditional features of the new model 
include: cushion-type tires, semi-ellip- 
tical spring suspension, front and rear 
double-reduction spiral bevel and spur 
gearing. and_ unit-constructed power 
plant. 





York Announces New 
Room Air Conditioners 


The York Corporation, York, Pa., has 
announced that it has designed 1/3-hp. 
and 1-hp. window-sill type room air 
conditioners with a hermetically seal- 
ed refrigeration circuit for the 1952 air 
conditioning market. 

John R. Hertzler, vice-president and 
general sales manager, stated that York 
has also refined five other room air con- 
ditioner models, including its 14-hp. 
and %4-hp. window-sill type units and 
its l-, 144- and 2-hp. console types. 

The 1/3-hp. unit, known as Model 4, 
is said to protrude only 10 inches into 
the room, and “can be installed in al- 
most any type window.” It is claimed 
to be the only 1/3-hp. air conditioner 
to have four-way adjustable air dis- 
tribution grilles, and features heavy- 
duty, disposable type filters easily 
reached without having to remove the 
cabinet from its mountings. It is de- 
signed principally for small rooms, 
such as offices. 

The other new window-sill type unit, 
the l-hp.. known as Model 51, was de- 
signed for handling large size rooms. 

Models are available in two-tone tan 
and dark ivory finish. 





A new motorized card file, with auto- 
matic push-button control, which is 
said to bring the section of the file 
desired to the operator in about three 
seconds, has been announced by Simpla 





Research & Manufacturing Co., New 
York 16. The machine has a filing 
capacity of 40,000 8 in. by 5 in. cards, 
82,000 tabulating size cards or 90,000 
5 in. by 3 in. cards, it is said. 
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G.M. & O. Adds Another 
Highway P.O. Route 
The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has 


switched local mail service between 
Chicago and St. Louis from local pas- 
senger trains to specially equipped 
highway post office buses. The move 
does not affect through Chicago-St. 
Louis mail which continues as hereto- 
fore in post office and storage cars on 
“express” and “limited” trains. Service 
to larger cities en route is likewise un- 
affected. 

The highway post office buses are 
operated by the G.M.&0O.’s_ highway 
subsidiary, the Gulf Transport Com- 
pany, which has teen operating a 
similar H.P.O. service parallel to some 
of the railroad’s southern lines. The 
new service, however, is believed to be 
the first of its kind to be operated in 
the central midwest. 

Buses, converted for the mail service 
at the Mobile (Ala.) shops of the trans- 
port company contain postal equipment 
essentially similar to that of an R.P.O. 
car. The mail is assorted by clerks 
while en route. 

For the time being, the road’s three 
affected local trains on the Chicago-St. 
Louis main line will continue to oper- 
ate — but solely for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers. All express, baggage 
and miscellaneous head-end traffic has 
been diverted to Gulf Transport trucks. 


American University Plans 
Sixth Railroad Institute 


The sixth Rail Transportation Insti- 
tute conducted by the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., in coopera- 
tion with the Association of American 
Railroads, will be held in Washington 
from March 4 through March 28. Dr. 
L. M. Homberger, professor of trans- 
portation at the university, will be in 
charge. 

The institute will follow a program 
similar to those of its predecessors. 
Thus the courses will cover various 
phases of railroading, and current 
problems of all modes of transporta- 
tion. There will also be field studies of 
rail, water, and air transport facilities 
in the Washington-Baltimore area. 

Among those scheduled to lecture at 
the institute are E. H. Bunnell, Robert 
S. Henry, and Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
vice-presidents of the A.A.R., and Ar- 
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thur H. Gass, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Car Service Division; L. W. 
Horning, vice-president, New York 
Central; P. M. Shoemaker, vice-presi- 
dent, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; Daniel P. Loomis, chairman, As- 
sociation of Western Railways; K. N. 
Merritt, vice-president, Railway Ex- 
press Agency; and L. K. Sillcox. execu- 
tive vice-president, New York Air 
Brake Company. 

Interstate Commerce Commissioner 
J. Monroe Johnson will speak at one 
of the institute’s two supper meetings. 
while the other will be addressed by 
Major General Carl R. Gray, Jr., ad- 
ministrator of veterans’ affairs, who 
was director of the Military Railway 
Service during World War II. Students 
completing the course will be awarded 
certificates at the institute’s closing 
dinner where an address on “The Mo- 
bilization of Transportation” will be 
delivered bv Paul F. Royster. director, 
Office of Transportation, Department 
of Commerce. 

The university’s announcement said 
that students may be selected by their 
employers, and that others may apply 
by submitting information about their 
educational background and practical 


experience. No specific previous educa- 


tion is required, and there is no age 
limit. 

Applications for admission should be 
addressed to Dr. Homberger. the 
American University, 1901 F Street, 
N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. February 
28 will be the last registration day. 
Tuition will be $125. 


Waybill Studies 


Wavbill studies issued recently by 
the Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission include No. 5158, 
Mileage Distribution of Carloads for 
Each Commodity Class by Type of 
Car—Terminations in 1950: No. 
5159, Weight Distribution of Carloads 
for Each Commodity Class by Type of 
Car—Terminations in 1950; and No. 
5163, Quarterly Comparisons of Traf- 
fic and Revenue by Commodity Classes 
—Terminations in Second Quarter, 
1947-1951. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended February 2 totaled 731.006 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on February 7. This 
was an increase of 3,073 cars, or 0.4 
per cent, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 79,841 cars, or 
12.3 per cent, compared with the cor- 
responding week last year; and an 
increase of 118,542 cars, or 19.4 per 
cent, compared with the equivalent 
1950 :week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 26 totaled 727,933 
cars; the summary for that week, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, January 26 


District 1952 1951 1950 
Easterns... 128,744 144,255 116,640 
Allegheny .... 150,933 162,420 128,016 
Pocahontas ... 62,756 61,2 48,788 
Southern ..... 135,956 140,263 119,667 
Northwestern . 70,877 83,545 64.819 
Central Western 116,288 126,524 100,901 
Southwestern . 65,884 57,103 


62,379 


Total Western 
Districts .... 


Total All Roads 


249,544 275,953 222,823 


"727,933 784,166 635,934 





Commodities: 
Grain and grain 





BOGUS «6.5.5 49,583 53,939 40,327 
Livestock pe 8,5 891 8,41 
oe ee 160,443 163,204 119,757 
ORD. “owacouas 16,211 16,208 f 
Forest products 42,568 50,278 35.095 
WO: bsnuawe ss 18,178 18,136 12,544 
Merchandise I.c.l. 70,679 81,613 80,599 
Miscellaneous . 361,688 391,897 326,249 
January 26 727,933 784,166 635,934 
January 19 .. 747 ,662 779,750 619,163 
January 12 742,757 783,015 629,543 
January 5 609,967* 662,427 505,753 
Cumulative total 

weeks 2,828,319 3,009,358 2,390,393 
*Revised. 


Thirty-Six Roads Awarded 
Amortization Certificates 


Certificates of necessity authorizing 
accelerated amortization of facilities 
for tax purposes were approved for 36 
railroads during the period from De- 
cember 22, 1951, to January 18. 1952. 
The certificates were approved by the 
Defense Production Administration 
upon recommendation by the Defense 
Transport Administration. 

Largest certificates in this group 
went to the Louisville & Nashville. the 
Southern Pacific, and the New York 
Central. The L:&N. was authorized to 
write off 70 per cent of a $39,181.200 
investment over a five-year period. The 
S.P. was authorized to write off 55 per 
cent of $27.188.516 over the same 
length of time. 

Two certificates, totaling $35,646,639, 
went to the N.Y.C. This includes a 
$23,146,639 certificate, 55 per cent of 
which may be written off in five years. 
The other certificate is for $12,500.000, 
and D.P.A. approved fast write-off of 
70 per cent of this amount. 

The percentage authorized for fast 
write-off in each case depends generally 
on the type of facility involved, amount 
of expansion required for the emer- 
gency, probable usefulness after the 
emergency, and the degree of financial 
aid deemed necessary to encourage the 
expansion, D.P.A. said. 

Other roads for which certificates 
were approved, together with the 
amounts involved, are listed below: the 
percentage figure shows the percentage 
that can be written off in five years: 

Charleston & Western Carolina, $2.737.- 
966, 55 per cent. 

Cuyahoga Valley, $600,000. 70 per cent. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, $3,- 
717,036, 55 per cent. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, $726,871, 55 per 
cent. 

Erie, $6,425,000, 70 per cent. 

Ft. Worth & Denver, $1,368,750, 70 per 


cent. 

Great Northern, $135,000, 50 per cent; 
and $85,000, 70 per cent. 

Houston Belt & Terminal, $1,300,000, 


55 per cent. 
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ONE OF THE LAST OF A RECENTLY COMPLETED ORDER 
for 1,200 70-ton gondola cars placed with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. by the Pennsylvania. Built at A.C.F.’s 





Berwick, Pa., plant, the cars are of all-welded construction 
with fixed ends and wood floors. Sides are of the fish-belly 
type with straight center sill. Each car is 5212 ft. long. 





Illinois Central, $288,661, 55 per cent; 
and $85,750, 70 per cent. 

Illinois Terminal, $78,691, 55 per cent. 

Lake Terminal, $1,980,000, 70 per cent. 

Lehigh Valley, $3,898,944, 55 per cent. 

Louisiana & Arkansas, $921,000, 55 per 
cent. 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah, $139,414, 
55 per cent. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis, $342,540, 55 
per cent; and $4,694,500, 70 per cent. 

Montour, $1,363,743, 70 per cent. 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, $3.- 
193,613, 55 per cent. 

Newburgh & South Shore, $660,000, 70 
per cent. 

Norfolk & Western, $726,000, 70 per cent. 

Northern Pacific, $4,386,450, 55 per cent; 
and $1,880,000, 70 per cent. 

Pennsylvania, $4,519,400, 55 per cent; 
and $1,725,000, 70 per cent. 

Peoria & Eastern (N.Y.C.), $2,717,221, 
55 per cent. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, $1,077,000, 55 
per cent; and $6,700,000, 70 per cent. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia, $1,184,820, 
55 per cent. 

Reading, $7,534,104, 55 per cent. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
$853,607, 55 per cent; and $868,557. 70 
per cent. 

St. Louis Southwestern, $2,103,832, 70 
per cent. 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle, $1,205,361, 
Do per cent. 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis, $1,128,014, 55 per cent. 

Texas & Northern, $205,000, 55 ver cent. 

Texas & Pacific, $8,577,781, 55 per cent. 

Union Pacific, $15,134,216, 55 per cent. 

Yadkin, $150,000, 55 per cent. 


New Haven to Discontinue 
Steam Power by April 27 


Complete discontinuance of steam 
power by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford will become effective with the 
road’s spring timetable on April 27. 
The change will be made possible by 
delivery of 15 1,600-hp. diesel-electric 
road-switching units from the American 
Locomotive-General Electric Companies 
and eight 2,400-hp. passenger units 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. Delivery 
of these units will increase the New 
Haven’s diesel fleet to 378, with total 
horsepower. of approximately 500,000. 
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Aggregate cost of the 378 units is 
$54,128,574. 

The New Haven’s change to diesel- 
electric power began with one experi- 
mental switching locomotive in 1931. 
Ten years later 10 road locomotives. 
said to be the first in the country 
which could be used interchangeably 
in road service for freight or passenger 
operation, were acquired. Each of those 
road units has traveled more than a 
million miles. 

Between New York and New Haven, 
Conn., Danbury and New Canaan, the 
road is electrified, with 108 electric 
locomotives and a number of multiple- 
unit cars handling freight and passen- 
ger service in that area. 


Midwest Shippers Find 
L. C. L. Service Improving 


Considerable improvement in rail- 
road l.c.]. service has been noted dur- 
ing the past few months by members 
of the Midwest Shippers Advisory 
Board. It was revealed at the board’s 
Chicago meeting on January 30 and 31, 
however, that the improvement has 
been chiefly confined to service be- 
tween larger cities within the board’s 
territory. Truck service to many points 
within the same territory has fallen 
down, the board’s I.c.l. committee re- 
ported, while the railroads are making 
progress in their efforts to effect 
further improvements. 

A joint special events luncheon was 
held on January 31, together with the 
Trafic Club of Chicago, in honor of 
the past general chairmen of the Mid- 
west Board. Also present at a table of 
honor were 16 presidents of railroads 
operating in the board’s territory. 

Robert S. Macfarlane, president of 
the Northern Pacific, spoke on “What 
Price Inequity?”—the effects of un- 
equal regulation on the railroad indus- 
try. He suggested that existing com- 
petitive inequalities should be cor- 
rected, “but I do not mean that undue 
restrictive legislation should be im- 
posed on the truckers, the air lines or 


the waterways. Each should be 
permitted to serve without unreason- 
able restriction.” Further, he suggested 
restoration of managerial discretion to 
the railroad industry, commenting: 
“Present competition is more than ade- 
quate to prevent any abuse of such 
power.” 

Speaking directly to the shippers 
present. Mr. Macfarlane called for 
their active assistance in attaining 
these suggested remedies: “Legislative 
action is necessary, and you men—to 
whom dependable, efficient transporta- 
tion is a necessity—and only you men, 
can bring about the adoption of such 
legislation. The problem is one of edu- 
cation—education of our representa- 
tives in Congress—as to the nature and 
the importance of the problem.” 

New board officers were elected for 
the coming year. John T. Moore, as- 
sistant traffic manager of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, at Chicago, 
was elected general chairman; M. I. 
Adams, trafic manager of Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., Milwaukee, alternate general 
chairman; and C. R. Purcell, manager 
of the transportation department of 
the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
general secretary. 


RRs Must Prepare As If 
For War Itself—Faricy 


“The only safe approach to the 
transportation problems of mobilization 
in so far as railroads are concerned is 
to prepare as if for war itself,” Wil- 
liam T. Faricy, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, told the 
Kiwanis Club of Montgomery, Ala., on 
February 5. To do this, he continued, 


calls for solutions to four major prob- 


lems which must be solved if railroads 
are to meet present and future trans- 
portation demands. 

These problems, as Mr. Faricy enu- 
merated them, are how to obtain ade- 
quate revenues to have a healthy rail- 
road system; what provision should be 
made for procurement of scarce ma- 
terials essential to rail operations; 
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. . . An all-time safety record for 
Great Northern employees was ap- 
parently established in 1951. Gen- 
eral Safety Supervisor C. L. La Foun- 
taine, basing his figures on the first 
11 months and an estimate for Decem- 
ber, finds the employee casualty rate 
was 4.50 per million man hours worked. 
This compares with 6.32 in 1950. The 
Dale Street shops, St. Paul, worked 
the entire year without a_ reportable 


injury. 
. +. Following plans laid down in a 
special labor-management’ conference 


last December 17, a system-wide blood- 
donating campaign embracing all Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois employees 
got under way on January 18. Initially, 
traffic department employees in 38 on- 
and off-line offices throughout the coun- 
try donated a pint of their blood to the 
armed forces through the American 
Red Cross. Subsequent stages of the 
campaign call for donations from yard 
and shop forces and from able-bodied 
members of their families, through Red 
Cross mobile units in major population 
centers along the line and a business car 
converted to facilitate blood collection 
in smaller on-line communities. 

--.The Baltimore & Ohio has in- 
augurated a management news letter 
written especially for the road’s officers 
to keep them in close touch with policies 
and decisions of top management. Twelve 
hundred B. & O. officers, in all depart- 
ments, receive the mimeographed news 
letter once a month or oftener. The 
first issue appeared in mid-January and 
the second on February 1. 





what provisions should be made for 
necessary manpower without infringing 
on the Armed Forces, and whether 
railroads should be operated by private 
enterprise or by government. 

Pointing out that low railroad earn- 
ings are one of the most serious prob- 
lems faced by carriers during this 
period of mobilization, Mr. Faricy told 
how railroad wage rates have gone up 
more than 140 per cent and the cost 
of materials more than 130 per cent 
since 1939. On the other hand, he 
said, present rates produce an average 
revenue for hauling a ton of freight 
one mile which is less than 45 per 
cent above the average revenue re- 
ceived in 1939. Just since 1949, rail- 
road annual operating costs for wages, 
materials and taxes have increased by 
more than $1,400,000,000, or 214 times 
as much as the increase in annual 
revenues since 1949, the A.A.R. officer 
stated. 

To remedy this situation, railroads 
have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authorization to in- 
crease freight rates 7.2 per cent, Mr. 
Faricy said. “It is essential that this 
increase be granted and that prompt 
action be taken on it. as the increased 
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expenses it is designed to cover are al- 
ready being paid, day by day.” 

Turning to the question of materials 
procurement, Mr. Faricy declared that 
railroads now have about 100,000 
freight cars on order and that it is 
“very important those orders be filled 
as rapidly as possible consistent with 
other defense requirements of the na- 
tion.” Large car shortages may be ex- 
pected each fall, he said, until a sus- 
tained program of freight car construc- 
tion can be supported by steel alloca- 
tions. 

Mr. Faricy said about one-fourth of 
railroad employees served in the Armed 
Forces during World War II, but that 
with the increasing number of young 
men in key positions on railroad rolls 
today. some system of deferment for 
essential employees for a reasonable 
time should be worked out. 

Declaring that it is far better for 
the country for railroads to remain in 
private operation, Mr. Faricy cited the 
experience of World War I, when rail- 
roads were under government opera- 
tion, as contrasted with World War 
II, when they were privately operated. 
Mr. Faricy explained that in World 
War I, railroads under government op- 
eration produced a loss to the govern- 
ment of an average of almost $2,000.- 
000 each day, while in World War II 
railroads paid taxes averaging $3,000.- 
000 a day. “This difference . . . was 
$5.000.000 every time the sun went 
down.” 

The government also made substan- 
tial increases in freight rates during 
World War I. while at the end of 
World War II freight rates were no 
higher than when the war began, Mr. 
Faricy concluded. 


Equipment Depreciatior. 
Rates for N.Y.C., B. & O. 


Equipment depreciation rates for the 
New York Central and the Baltimore 
& Ohio were among those prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
recent sub-orders in the general pro- 


ceeding — “Depreciation Rates for 
Equipment of Steam Railroad Com- 
panies.” 


The sub-order applicable to the 
N.Y.C. was 142-C, and the depreciation 
rates it prescribed for owned and leased 
equipment. respectively, are: Steam lo- 
comotives, 3.29 per cent and 2.85 per 
cent: other locomotives, 3.6 per cent 
and 3.79 per cent; freight-train cars, 
2.7 per cent and 2.56 per cent; passen- 
ger-train cars, 2.92 per cent and 2.6 
per cent; floating equipment. 2.75 per 
cent (no floating equipment leased) ; 
work equipment, 2.57 per cent and 3.01 
per cent; miscellaneous equipment. 
11.63 per cent and 8.96 per cent. 

The sub-order applicable to the 
B.&O. was No. 175-A, and the deprecia- 
tion rates it prescribed for owned 
equipment are: Steam locomotives, 3.0 
per cent; other locomotives, 3.9 per 
cent: freight-train cars, 2.76 per cent: 
passenger-train cars, 2.53 per cent: 
floating equipment, 2.84 per cent; work 





equipment, 4.63 per cent; miscellaneous 
equipment, 10.33 per cent. 

The B. & O. sub-order also covered 
equipment leased by that road from the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna and the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh. The prescribed 
rates on such equipment, respectively, 
are: Steam locomotives, 1.92 per cent 
and 2.69 per cent; other locomotives 
(B.R.& P.), 3.92 per cent; freight-train 
cars, 2.6 per cent and 2.43 per cent; 
passenger-train cars (B.R. & P.), 2.22 
per cent; work equipment, 4.52 per 
cent and 4.51 per cent. 


Report on Accident 
At Woodstock, Ala. 


Reporting on its investigation of the 
head-end collision between the “South- 
erner” and the “Crescent,” which occur- 
red November 25, 1951, on the South- 
ern. at Woodstock, Ala.. the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has found that 
the accident was caused by failure to 
operate the “Southerner” in accord- 
ance with signal indications. Evidence 
summarized in the report showed that 
the “Southerner” failed to heed a sig- 
nal set to hold it on a siding, and came 
onto the single-track main line in the 
path of the “Crescent.” 

There was also evidence to the effect 
that reflected sunlight might have dis- 
torted the aspect of the involved sig- 
nal, which was of the one-unit dwarf 
searchlight type. Tests made after the 
accident indicated as much, but they 
also showed that the reflected light 
would have been white; and that it 
could not have produced a phantom 
proceed aspect of yellow or green. 

The accident resulted in the death 
of 15 passengers and two employees— 
the engineman of the “Southerner” 
and a road foreman of engines who was 
riding the locomotive of the “Crescent.” 
The injured totaled 68, including 52 
passengers and 16 employees. The 
commission’s report, No. 3437, was by 
Commissioner Patterson, and the inves- 
tigation out of which it came was con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Safety. 


Trains Streamlined 


Both trains were streamliners, oper- 
ated in New York-New Orleans, La., 
service. The “Southerner” was north- 
bound train No. 48, while the south- 
bound “Crescent” was being operated 
as Second 47, i.e., the second section 
of No. 47, the southbound “Southerner.” 
The “Crescent” normally operates via 
the Louisville & Nashville between 
Montgomery, Ala., and New Orleans; 
but was detouring over the Southern’s 
line because of a damaged bridge on 
the L.&N. line. It was being hauled by 
a Southern locomotive and operated by 
a Southern crew. 

The line on which the collision oc- 
curred is part of the Southern’s Ala- 
bama Great Southern division. Trains 
running over it are operated by signal 
indications supplemented by an inter- 
mittent inductive automatic train-stop 
system. 
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No. 48 consisted of a_ single-unit 
diesel-electric locomotive and eight cars, 
including a passenger-baggage car at 
the head end. Second 47 consisted of a 
two-unit diesel and 13 cars. All cars of 
both trains were of “lightweight steel” 
construction. 

The dispatcher intended that No. 48 
would take the siding at Woodstock to 
meet both First 47 and Second 47, and 
the routes were lined for these move- 
ments. The siding, 1.62 mi. in length, 
parallels the main track on the east. 
The searchlight-type dwarf signal gov- 
erning northbound movements from the 
siding is located east of the siding. 
270.5 ft. south of the north siding 
switch. The signal is designated 73LC. 
It is a controlled signal which is con- 
tinuously lighted, and the related train- 
stop inductor is located 57.5 ft. south 
of the signal. 

First 47 was standing on the main 
track when No. 48 entered the siding 
at the south siding switch. “Although 
not required by the rules in traffic con- 
trol territory,” the report said, “First 
47 was displaying signals for a follow- 
section and the engineer sounded the 
proper engine whistle signal while No. 
48 was entering the siding. This sig- 
nal was acknowledged by the engineer 
of No. 48. . . .The engineer of No. 48 
therefore knew that there was a sec- 
ond section of No. 47, although under 
the method of operation here in effect 
he had no means of knowing where he 
would meet that section.” 


Passed “Stop” Signal 


As the report described No. 48’s run 
through the siding, that train “passed 
signal 73LC, which indicated ‘stop,’ 
trailed through the north siding switch 
while it was lined for main track move- 
ment, and stopped on the main track 
with the front of the diesel-electric unit 
101 ft. north of the switch. About one 
minute later it was struck by Second 
47.” 

The latter was traveling at an esti- 
mated speed of 45 m.p.h., its engineman 
having made an emergency applica- 
tion of the brakes when he realized 
that No. 48 was occupying the main 
track. The time of day was 2:35 p.m. 
The weather was “clear and the sun 
was shining brightly.” 

Having noted, as they were approach- 
ing the north siding switch, that this 
turnout was not in position for their 
movement to the main line, No. 48’s en- 
gine crew knew that their train had 
fouled Second 47’s track. So the fire- 
men, as the commission put it, “immedi- 
ately alighted. . .and proceeded north- 
ward to provide flag protection.” And 
the engineman proceeded to a tele- 
phone booth, located west of the main 
track and 92 ft. south of his engine. 
He was killed “in the vicinity of the 
telephone booth” by equipment derailed 
as a result of the collision. 

The derailed equipment included the 
locomotives of both trains, No. 48’s first 
three cars and Second 47’s first six 
cars. Most of the casualties occurred 
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ANOTHER NEW TUGBOAT, the “Sha- 
mokin,’”” shown here at its launching, 
is expected to join the Reading Rail- 
road’s New York harbor fleet before 
March 1. The “Shamokin,” the third of 
its class to be built for the Reading 
at a total cost of more than $1 million, 





is 110 feet long and is powered by a 
1,600-hp. Fairbanks-Morse opposed-pis- 
ton diesel engine. It will operate prin- 
cipally out of Port Reading, N. J., tow- 
ing coal barges to various points in the 
New York harbor area. It is equipped 
to operate as a fireboat or tug. 





in No. 48’s first car, which “was tele- 
scoped the full length of its passenger 
compartment” iby the second car. 

No. 48’s fireman told the commis- 
sion’s investigators that he and _ that 
train’s engineman thought signal 73LC 
was “clear” when their train ‘was 
about 1,300 ft. south of that signal. 
When they noted subsequently that the 
north siding switch was not in position 
for their movement to the main track, 
the engineman applied the brakes in 
“first service position,” and then in 
“full service position.” 

There was no emergency application 
of the brakes, and it was the commis- 
sion’s finding that “apparently” the 
train was stopped “by an application 
of the brakes initiated by the automatic 
train-stop system.” Members of the 
crew estimated that the train’s speed 
through the siding had been 15 m.p.h. 
This could not be checked because 
there was no recording tape in the lo- 
comotive’s speedometer at the time. 

“From the fact that the engine over- 
ran the switch a distance of 101 ft.,” 
the commission said, “it is apparent 
that the speed was considerably in ex- 
cess of 15 m.p.h.” That was the speed 
limit through the switch. 


Signal Tested 


The report described in considerable 
detail the tests made after the accident, 
and the design of Signal 73LC. The tests 
showed that the signal and automatic 
train-stop systems functioned properly. 
The design of the signal was found 
to be such that “a phantom aspect 


conveying an indication to proceed can- 
not be produced by light from an ex- 
ternal source.” As noted above, how- 
ever, the tests did indicate that “sun- 
light was reflected by the outer roun- 
del” of the signal. The report continued 
to say: 

“The reflected light was white .. .; 
it was not visible from the siding at 
distances greater than 800 ft. south of the 
signal. It was .. , more pronounced from 
the ground than from the cab of an ap- 
proaching engine. From the cab of an 
approaching engine, the reflected light 
disappeared at a point about 400 ft. south 
of the signal, where the intended aspect 
could be clearly seen. . . . From the cab, 
the dwarf signal light could be seen at a 
distance of more than 2,000 ft. but no per- 
ceptible red appeared until the engine 
was within 800 ft. of the signal. 

“The red in the aspect became more 
pronounced as the engine progressed north- 
ward. The automatic train-stop system 
initiated a brake application at the dwarf 
signal which stopped the train [traveling 
15 m.p.h.] in a distance of 242 ft. Dur- 
ing these observations and tests there was 
nothing developed which would indicate 
that the red aspect might have appeared 
to be either yellow or green. . . . While 
the dwarf signal . . . is adjusted for the 
short range view, there was a_ striking 
contrast at distances greater than about 
800 ft. when the aspect of this signal was 
compared with the two lights of north- 
ward signal 73LA, governing movements 
on the main track, located between the 
siding and the main track and 76.5 ft. 
south of the dwarf signal. The lights of 
this signal were not diffused and appeared 
bright, with distinct color, at a distance 
of more than 2,000 ft... .” 

On the basis of the statement made 
by No. 48’s fireman, the commission 
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concluded that this employee and the 
dead engineman accepted the distorted 
indication of the dwarf signal as a 
proceed aspect, and “did not observe 
the signal after the red in the aspect 
became clearly distinguishable.” 


N.D.T.A. Changes Rules 
On Transportation Awards 


Nominations for the National Trans- 
portation Award, which is presented 
annually for the most outstanding con- 
tribution to defense transportation, can 
now be made through trade associa- 
tions, professional societies, and similar 
organizations, the National Defense 
Transportation Association, sponsor of 
the award, has announced. 

Captain Ward T. Shields, USN, of 
the Military Transportation Committee 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and chair- 
man of the association’s Awards Com- 
mittee, said that forms to be used in 
making the nominations were being 
mailed to the principal trade associa- 
tions in the transportation field. 

“In the past,” he said, “nominations 
had to be channeled through one of the 
Association’s local chapters. By per- 
mitting nominations to be submitted by 
other organizations we believe we are 
providing for a complete survey of the 
country in order to insure that the 
most outstanding achievement of 1951 
in the field of defense transportation 
is unearthed.” 


New York Court Upholds 
Truck Weight-Distance Tax 


New York state’s weight-distance tax 
on long-distance commercial trucking, 
adopted by the New York Legislature 
at its 1951 session, has been declared 
constitutional in a January 24 decision 
by Justice Harry E. Schirick, of the 
New York State Supreme Court. Jus- 
tice Schirick also denied the truckers’ 
motion for a temporary injunction to 
prevent collection of the tax pending 
a final decision on its constitutionality. 

The tax went into effect last October 
1, but its actual collection was post- 





Subsequent to the action reported in 
the accompanying news story, another 
New York State Supreme Court Justice, 
Christopher J. Heffernan, issued an 
order restraining the state from collect- 
ing the tax, pending decision on its 
constitutionality by the state Court of 
Appeals. The restraining order was 
granted on condition that an appeal 
from Justice Schirick’s decision by Mid- 
States Freight Lines, Inc., be argued at 
the March 10 term of the Appellate 
Division. Justice Heffernan ordered the 
truckers to post bond of $10,000 by 
February 12, to protect the state from 
any loss of revenue, and further stip- 
ulated that his restraining order applies 
only to those carriers that have complied 
with the law by filing monthly mileage 
tax returns and that continue to do so. 
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poned pending determination of its 
constitutionality under a suit brought 
by trucking interests. The state tax de- 
partment is now expected, in view of 
Justice Schirick’s decision, to proceed 
with collection of the tax, retroactive to 
October 1. 

The truckers, however, have an- 
nounced that they will appeal the de- 
cision to the State Court of Appeals 
and, if necessary, to the United States 
Supreme Court. They have declared 
that it “will ultimately cost $100 mil- 
lion yearly in higher prices,” although 
the state itself expects to collect only 
from $12 million to $20 million per 
year from the tax. The tax ranges from 
0.6 to 2.4 cents per mile on both New 
York and out-of-state trucks weighing 
more than 18,000 lb., with exemptions 
for mail, government and farm trucks 
and those operated exclusively in local 
service. 


Evans Contributes to 


Materials Handling Center 


On January 23, R. B. Evans, vice- 
president of the Evans Products Com- 
pany, Plymouth, Mich., presented to 
Wayne University, of Detroit, in the 
name of his father, the late Col. E. S. 
Evans, a check’ for $5,000, to be used to 
establish what has been called the first 
“Materials Management and Research 
Training Center” in the nation. This 
gift was the first of five, which Evans 
will give to the university yearly. 

The center will be established in the 
university’s school of business adminis- 
tration as a result of recommendations 
made by a 28-man committee which in- 
cluded representatives of the American 
Materials Handling Society, the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Detroit Board of Commerce, the 
Society of Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers, the Ma- 
terials Handling Institute, Inc., and the 
Michigan Industrial Training Council. 
The center, it is said, will offer a com- 
plete curriculum, including materials 
handling, packaging and loading, lead- 
ing to an academic degree in the field. 

Among other companies reportedly 
interested in the center are the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, General Motors Cor- 
poration, the Union Steel Products 
Company. the Leonard P. Reaume 
Company and the Acme Steel Com- 
pany. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Accounting Division Will 
Meet at Detroit June 11-13 


The annual meeting of the Account- 
ing Division, Association of American 
Railroads, will be held June 11-13 at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, in Detroit. 
This was announced in a January 16 
circular issued by the division’s chair- 
man—J. W. Severs, vice-president of 








the Chicago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific. 

The announcement said that the cus- 
tomary “open house” meetings of the 
division’s principal committees will be 
held on June 10, the day before the 
meeting opens. E. H. McCauley, gen- 
eral auditor of the Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, is chairman of the committee 
on arrangements for the meeting. 


At its recent sixth annual meeting. 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Cleve- 
land elected the following officers: 
President — Myrtle Jones, Lakewood 
Storage, Inc., first vice-president — 
Mrs. Barbara Rahotini, Oliver Corpor- 


ation; second vice-president — Betty 
Busch, Baltimore & Ohio; recording 
secretary — Marie Croft, Republic 


Steel Corporation; corresponding sec- 
retary — Marian Simon, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific; and trea- 
surer — Mildred Pesta, Elmer C. 


Breuer Company. 


R. G. Williams, freight traffic agent 
of the Monon, at Indianapolis, has 
been elected vice-president of the Beta 
Upsilon (Indianapolis) chapter of 
Delta Nu Alpha transportation frater- 
nity. Other officers of the chapter are: 
President — Allen S. Hart, Gospel 
Trumpet Company, Anderson, Ind.; 
first vice-president — George R. Temp. 
lin, U. S. Rubber Company, Indian- 
apolis; treasurer, Kermit F. FEisen- 
‘barth, Ford Motor Company, Indian- 
apolis: and secretary, William H. 
Robinson, Indiana Farm Bureau Co- 
operative, Indianapolis. 


The Women’s Traffic Club of 
New York will hold its regular din- 
ner meeting on February 19 at the 
Park Sheraton Hotel, at 7 p.m. Miss 
Dorcas Campbell, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and director of public relations 
of the East River Savings Bank, will 
be the guest speaker. 


The Southern Association of Car 
Service Officers elected the following 
officers at its 28th annual meeting, held 
on January 23 and 24, at New Or- 
leans, La.: President, E. Sandlin, car 
accountant, Central of Georgia, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; vice-president, K. H. 
Durant, superintendent of car service, 
Birmingham Southern, Fairfield, Ala.: 
and secretary-treasurer, F. I. Umhau. 
superintendent of car service, Southern, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Charles S. Baxter, chairman of the 
Railroads’ Tariff Research Group, will 
speak on the subject “Wanted, Big 
Men,” at the 30th annual dinner of the 
Miami Valley Traffic Club on Feb- 
ruary 14. The dinner will be held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the Dayton 
Ohio Biltmore Hotel. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of 
secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings. 
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THE FIRST OF 1,500 NEW 70-TON 
ORE CARS for the Duluth, Missabe & 
Iron Range was posed for this picture 
before it left the Michigan City, Ind., 


plant of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. The car's 
length is only 19 ft. 1 in. Delivery of 
order is expected before May 1. 





Arr BRAKE AssociaTion._-_Lawrence Wilcox, Room 
827, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

AtLiep Railway Suppry Association.—C. F. Weil, 
American Brake Shoe Company, 6th floor, 109 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF BaccaceE TRAFFIC Man- 
acers.—T. R. Stanton, acting secy.-treas., 1450 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual 
meeting, June 3-5, 1952, Antlers Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OF- 
Ficers.—B. D. Branch, C.R.R. of N. J., 143 Liberty 
St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
4-6, 1952, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, - 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELING PASSENGER 
Acents.-—C. A. Melin, P. O. Box 5025, Cleveland 
1, O. Annual meeting, October 6-8, 1952, Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

AMERICAN Rattway Bripce AND BUILDING Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
September 15-17, 1952, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car Institrute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—— 
R. O. Robertson, Chesapeake & Ohio, C. & O. 
Building, Huntington 1, W. Va. Annual meeting, 
May 12-14, 1952, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can. 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 11-13, 1952, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Il, 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Epitors’ Associa- 
tion.—T. J. Zirbes, Jr., Rock Island Lines News 
Digest, La Salle Street Station, Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October 1952, Santa Fe, N. M. 

AMERICAN SnHort Line RaltLroap ASSOCIATION.— 
C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

American Society ror Testinc Materiats.—R. J. 
Painter, Asst. Secretary, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. Spring meeting and Committee Week, 
March 3-7, 1952, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, O. 

Annual meeting, June 23-27, 1952, Hotel Statler, 
New York. (Includes Exhibit of Testing Apparatus 
and Related Equipment and biennial Photographic 
Exhibit.) 

AMERICAN SocieTy OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Railroad Division — E. L. Woodward, Railway 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

AMERICAN Woop-PRESERVERS’ ASSOGIATION.—W. A. 
Penrose, 839 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Annual meeting, April 22-24, 1952, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York. 

AssociaTep TraFFic Ciuss oF AMeERIcA—R. A. 
Ellison, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O. 

AssociaTION OF AMERICAN RatLroap Dintnc Car 
OFFicers.—W. Ziervogel, 605 S. Ranken Ave., 
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St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meeting, October 14-16, 
1952, San Francisco, Cal. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLroaps.—George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
Dt 

Operations and Maintenance Department—J. H. 
Aydelott, Vice-president, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Operating-Transportation Division.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren &t., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Operating Section——H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Transportation Section.—H. A. Eaton, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Communications Section—A. H. Grothmann, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, October 21-23, 1952, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Fire Protection and Insurance Section.—W. E. 
Todd, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Freight Station Section.—W. E. Todd, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, May 
14-16, 1952, Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, March 31, 1952, Drake Hotel, Chicage, Il. 

Protective Section.—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, May 
6-8, 1952, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Safety Section—H. S. Dewhurst, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, June 
3-5, 1952, Hotel Statler, New York. 

Engineering Division—Neal D. Howard, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 

Construction and Maintenance Section.—Neal D. 
Howard, 59 Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 
Annual meeting, March 11-13, 1952, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, September 
29-October 1, 1952, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
Can. 

Mechanical Division.—Fred Peronto, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Il]. Annual meeting, June 
24-26, 1952, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 

Electrical Section—59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 

Purchases and Stores Division.—John L. Timanus, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 2-4, 1952, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Freight Claim Division.—C. C. Beauprie, 59 E. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, 
June 2-4, 1952, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Motor Transport Division.—George M. Campbell, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Car Service Division.—Arthur H. Gass, Chair- 
man, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Accounting Division.—E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Annual meeting, June 
10-13, 1952, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Treasury Division—E. R. Ford, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Traffic Department.—Walter J. Kelly, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Practitioners.—-Miss Sarah F. McDonough, Executive 
Secretary, 2218 I.C.C. Building, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

AssoctaTION oF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MANAGERS.— 
C. J. Hoy, Pennsylvania, Union Station, Chicago 6, 
Ill. 

Association or Rattway Cxaim AcENTS.—F. L. 
Johnson, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio R. R., 104 St. 
Francis St., Mobile 5, Ala. Annual meeting, June 
10-13, 1952, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Quebec. 

Brince aNp Buripinc Suppty MEN’s ASSOCIATION. 

L. R. Gurley, Modern Railroads, 201 N. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 

CanapiaN Rattway Cxus.—C. R. Crook, P.O. 
Box 162, Montreal 3, Que. Regular meetings, second 
Monday of each month, except June, Juiy and 
August, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT AssociaTION oF Sr. Louis. 
D. W. Kramer, Relay Depot Mail Room, East St. 
Louis, Ill. Regular meetings fourth Tuesday of each 
month, except June, Juiy and August, Hotel DeSoto, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Car Department Orricers’ AssociaTion.—F. H. 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 

Car ForeMen’s Associat1Ion oF Cxicaco.—W. 
LaMon, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Downers 
Grove, Ill. Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, LaSalle Hotel. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Centra Rarway Cur or BurraLo.—R. E. Mann, 
Hotel Statler, McKinley Square, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Eastern Association oF Car Service OFFICERS. 
H. C. Rochester, Canadian Natienal, 891 Notre 
Dame St. West, Montreal 3, Que. Next meeting, 
May 1-2, 1952. Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Eastern Car ForemMan’s Association. — W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, second Friday of January, February, 
March, April, May, October and November, 29 W. 
39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Locomotive MAINTENANCE OrrFicers’ ASSOCIATION. 
C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker St., North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

MAINTENANCE oF Way Cius or Cnicaco.—E. C. 
Patterson, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Regular meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
October through April, inclusive, except December, 
which is third Monday, at Eitel’s Restaurant, Field 
Bldg. 

Master Borer Makers’ Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 

METROPOLITAN MAINTENANCE OF Way Cius.—John 
S. Vreeland, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Meets in Feb- 
ruary, April, October, and December. Next meet- 
ing, February 28, 1952, Hotel Shelburne, New York. 

Muuitary Ratway Service VeETerRANS.—Carl N. 
Rydin, 622 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, III. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES 
Commisstoners.—Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

NaTIONAL AssocIATION oF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps.—C. L. Denk, Jr., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
170 Boulevard Elsas, S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. Annual 
meeting, October 7-9, 1952, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

NationaAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION.— 
Miss Lois E. Casavant, 930 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, October 27-29, 
1952, Hotel Statler, New York. 

NaTIoNAL INpusTRIAL TraFFic LeacuE. —- Edward 
F. Lacey, 909 Kass Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 

NationaL Ratpway Appiiances AssocrATION.—R. A. 
Carr, 375 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
Lewis Thomas, Asst. Secy., 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. Exhibit in conjunction with A.R.E.A. 
meeting, March 10-13, 1952, The Coliseum, Chi- 
cago. 

Nationa Sarety Councit, Rattroap SEcTION. — 
R. S. James, Denver & Rio Grande Western, Rio 
Grande Building, Denver 1, Colo. 

New Enetanp Rarroap Ctius.—William M. Mce- 
Combs, 35 Lewis Wharf, Boston 10, Mass. Regular 
meetings, second Tuesday of each month, except 
June, July, August and September, Hotel Vendome, 
Bosten, Mass. 

New York Rattroap Cius.—C. T. Stansfield, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
third Thursday of each month, except June, July, 
August, September and December, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Nortuwest CarMen’s Association.—G. H. Wells, 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul 1, Minn. Regu- 
lar meetings, first Monday of each month, except 
June, July and August, Midway Club, 1931 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nortuwest Locomotive Association. — R. M. 
Wigfield, Northern Pacific Ry., Roem 1134, G. O. 
Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. Regular meetings, third 
Monday of each month, except June, July and 
August, Midway Club, 1931 University Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Paciric Rattway Crus. — S. E. Byler, 121 E. 
Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each alternate month at Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., and Elks’ 
Temple, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rattway Bustness Association.—P. H. Middleton, 
First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 3, III. 

Rattway Civus oF PittspurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
614 Pittsburgh Life Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, except 
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June, July, August, September and December, Fort 
Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway Exectric SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ ASsO 
ciation. — J. McC Price, Allen-Bradley Company, 
445-447 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Rattway Fuet aNnp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSCCIA- 
tion.—L. H. Peters, New York Central, Room 1213, 
139 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 

Ratway Suppty MaAnwuracturers’ ASSOCIATION, 

A. W. Brown, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

RalLtway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association. — G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Battery 
Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Meets with Communications Section of A.A.R. 

Rattway Tig ASsociATION. Roy M. Edmonds, 
1221 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual meet- 
ing, September 3-5, 1952, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 

ROADMASTERS AND MAINTENANCE or Way Associa- 
TION.—Miss Elise La Chance, Room 901, 431 8S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, Sep- 
tember 15-17, 1952, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Hil. 


St. Louis Ratroap Dieser Crus.—F. C. Whit- 
lock, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
376 Union Station, St. Louis 3, Mo. Regular meet- 
ings, second Tuesday of each month, Hotel York, 
St. Louis, Mo. Dinner, 6:45 P.M., meeting, 8 P.M. 

SicnaL Appuiance Association. — G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., New 
York 7, N. Y. Meets with A.A.R. Signal Section. 

SoUrHEAsTERN Ratwway Dieser Cuvs. H. W. 
Brewer, Seaboard Air Line, Jacksonville, Fla. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Tuesday in February, April, 
June, August, October and December, 9:30 a.m., 
Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Raitway CLus. — 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Regular meetings, third Thursday in January, March, 
May, July, September and November, Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS, 
F. I. Umhau, Southern Ry., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Toronto Ratrway Cxivs.—J. A. North, P.O. Box 8. 
Terminal “A,” Toronto 2, Ont. Regular meetings, 
fourth Monday of each month, except June, July, 
and August, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Suppty Assoctation.—Lewis Thomas, Q and 
Cc Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 

Western Rattway Cius.—E. E. Thulin, Suite 339. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 1, Ill. Meetings scheduled 
for February 18, March 17, April 21, May 19, 1952. 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Western Association oF RatLway Tax Comms- 
SIONERS.—A. B. Olson, 210 South Canal St., Chicago 
6, Ill. Regular meetings, 12:15, first Wednesday of 
each month, except July and August, Traffic Club, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


Andrew Wityk has been appointed 
general superintendent of the Frontier 
Railway Maintenance Company, in 
charge of contract negotiations and 








W. E. Bikle, who has returned to the 
Standard Railway Equipment Manufac- 
turing Company as assistant vice-presi- 
dent at Chicago, after being on loan ito 
the Railroad Equipment Division of the 
National Production Authority. Before 
going to Washington, he was assistant 
vice-president of Standard at New York, 
ond has been with the company and its 
predecessors since 1921. 





purchasing, with headquarters in Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 


Michael J. Kearins has been elec- 
ted president of J. H. Williams & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding A. D. 
Armitage, who becomes chairman of 
the board, a newly created position. 


P-W Specialties Corporation, 
Chicago, has appointed the following 
sales representatives for the Klasing 
Automatic Slack Adjuster: S. W. Sar- 
gent, Philadelphia; Henry W. Stahl, 
New York; Harry E. Hyslop, presi- 
dent of the Hyslop Brothers, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Clyde Hyslop, western sales 
manager, Hyslop Brothers, Inc., San 
Marino, Cal.; and Harry P. Kelker, 





H. M. Arrick, who has been appointed 
district sales manager in St. Louis for 
the Armco Steel Corporation, succeed- 
ing N. L. Pierson, retired. Mr. Arrick 
joined Armco in 1927 as a sales engi- 
neer and from 1937 to 1945 was dis- 
trict sales manager at St. Louis for a 
subsidiary company. In the latter year, 
concurrently with absorption of the sub- 
sidiary by the parent company, Mr. 
Arrick was appointed assistant district 
sales manager. 





manager of Walter E. Day, San Fran- 
cisco. 


E. M. Converse, senior vice-presi- 
dent of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, Chicago, has retired, in 
keeping with company policies, but will 
continue to serve the company “as 
necessary.” Mr. Converse joined Dear- 
born in 1902. He worked in the labora- 
tory until 1908, when he was trans- 
ferred to the sales department as water 
treatment engineer at Chicago. In 1918 
he was appointed director of the 
specialty department. He became a 
director of the company in 1929 and 
in the following year was named also 








J. W. Mohler, assistant di- 
rector of sales for Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, has been 
appointed deputy director of 
the Construction Machinery 
Division of the N.P.A. 
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W. S. Zeigler, who was form- 
erly manager of the eastern 
sales division of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, has 
now been appointed assistant 
director of sales. 





J. A. Justeson, formerly as- 
sistant manager of the west- 
ern sales division of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company, who 
has just been named manager 
of the same division. 





Frank McNamara, who was 
district representative on the 
west coast for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, has recently 
been appointed divisional as- 
sistant. 
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industrial department manager. coin- 
cidentally with the merging of the in- 
dustrial product divisions under one 
department. In 1934 he was elected 
vice-president and in 1949 was given 





E. M. Converse 


the title of senior vice-president. Mr. 
Converse was responsible for develop- 
ment of the company’s “No-oxid” rust 
preventive coatings and wrappers. 


OBITUARY 


Edwin F. Lankes, eastern region 
supervisor of the Detrex Corporation, 


died on January 22. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 





The Ford Motor Company’s steel 
division has ordered 100 70-ton 40-ft. 
steel gondola cars from the Greenville 
Steel Car Company. 


The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis has ordered 200 70-ton steel 
covered hopper cars from the Green- 
ville Steel Car Company. The cars will 
be used primarily for carrying bulk 
commodities such as cement, lime, 
soda ash and feldspar. 


Nine hundred Western Pacific 
refrigerator cars which have _ been 
leased to the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company will be completely recon- 
structed in P.F.E’s Roseville (Cal.) 
shops, at a cost to the W.P. of $3.755.- 
000. The cars — most of which are 
reaching retirement age — will be 
given steel frame superstructures, new 
electric air-circulating fans and other 
modern features to make them equiva- 
lent to new cars from the service stand- 
point. The companies expected to start 
the project immediately, but difficul- 
ties in obtaining necessary materials 
will probably delay work until August. 
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It is anticipated, however, that all 900 
cars will be returned to service early 
in 1953. 


SIGNALING 


The Baltimore & Ohio has or- 
dered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installa- 
tion of a remote control interlocking 
at Brook, Pa. The contro! machine will 
be located in Confluence, Pa. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 
dered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installa- 
tion of a relay interlocking at Wayne, 
Mich., and Plymouth; and for remote 
control, using Syncrostep, at South 
Lyon, Mich. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to replace a mechan- 
ical interlocking with an all-relay in- 
terlocking at Beaver Jct.. Ky. The new 
interlocking will be controlled from 
the existing Big Sandy-Beaver Jct. 
C.T.C. control machine at Ashland, 
Ky., division headquarters. 90 miles 
north of the interlocking. In addition 
to material required for the control 
machine changes, the order includes 
code and carrier equipment, M-23A 
dual-control electric switch machines, 
relays, rectifiers, housing. etc. Field 
installation will be handled by railroad 
forces. 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacifie has ordered equipment 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany for installation of a traffic control 
system between Harriman, Tenn., and 
Boyce, 96.5 miles. The control machine 
will be located at Somerset. Ky. 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Sig- 
nal Company for installation of a car 
retarder system at Sharonville, Ohio: 
for remote control, using Syncrostep., at 
Middletown, Ohio, and Springfield: 
and for a remote control interlocking 
at Ansonia, Ohio. 


The Delaware & Hudson has or- 
dered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installa- 
tion of centralized traffic control be- 
tween Waterford Junction, N. Y., and 
Ballston Spa, approximately 20 miles. 
Control machines at Mechanicsville 
and Saratoga will be expanded to han- 
dle the additional territory. 


The Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific 
has ordered equipment from the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company for in- 
stallation of an automatic interlocking 
at Virmont, Minn. 


The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Sig- 


nal Company for installation of remote 
control, using Syncrostep, at Glenwood, 


Minn. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis has ordered equipment from the 
General Railway Signal Company for 
revision and addition to the present 
“NX” electric interlocking at Howell, 


Ga. 
The Norfolk & Western has or- 


dered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installa- 
tion of a car retarder system with au- 
tomatic switching at Lamberts Point, 
Va. 


The Southern has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Signal 
Company for installation of a remote 
control interlocking at Leeds, Ala. 


ABANDONMENTS 


Application has been filed with the 
L.C.C. by: 

HUNTINGDON & BROAD TOP MOUNTAIN.— 
To abandon seven branch-line segments, total- 
ing 12.9 miles, in Bedford an Huntingdon 
counties, Pa. 





Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

COLORADO & WYOMING VALLEY.—To aban- 
don a portion of its Southern division, from a 
point adjacent to Weston, Colo., to the end of 
the line at Tercio, 11.6 miles. 

PEORIA TERMINAL COMPANY.—fo abandon 
operation over a 3.6-mile rail line from Hollis, 
lll. (4 miles south of Peoria), to Crescent Mine 
No. 1. The mine has been closed. The Peoria, 
Hanna City & Western, a terminal company 
subsidiary, owns the segment, and will abandon 


if. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To abandon a 15.4-mile 
segment of its Riverdale branch, from a point 
near Riverdale, Cal., to Armona. 


CONSTRUCTION 


$3.5 Million Program 
For Indiana Harbor Belt 


Extensive improvements totaling $3.5 
million will be undertaken imme- 
diately at Blue Island _ classification 
yard of the Indiana Harbor Belt (a 
subsidiary of the New York Central). 

The work’ will include construction 
of additional yard tracks, an auxiliary 
hump lead, a new car repair layout, a 
new yard office building, rearrange- 
ment of the car retarder and switch 
control systems, installation of a sec- 
ond eastbound main track between the 
yard and Dolton, IIl., with automatic 
block signaling, and other incidental 
changes. 

An important link in the Chicago 
Switching District, the Blue Island 
yard classifies eastbound traffic re- 
ceived from western line connections. 
The improvements will enable the road 
to expedite both military and civilian 
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traffic while at the same time realizing 
greater operating economies. The “I. 
H. Belt” connects with 28 other rail- 
roads in the Chicago area. It has been 
fully dieselized for over a year and is 
currently expanding the capacity of its 
yard at Gibson, Ind. (Railway Age, 
August 6, 1951, page 87). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
The firm of Barrett & Hilp, of San 
Francisco, has been awarded a con- 
tract to rearrange portions of the ex- 
isting freighthouse at 4th and Michi- 
gan streets, Block 454, China Basin, 
San Francisco. The work will include 
construction of a 27-foot addition to 
the north end of the freighthouse. 


FINANCIAL 





Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—Ac- 
quisition—The Illinois Central and 
Missouri Pacific have intervened be- 
fore the I.C.C. to say they will not op- 
pose the pending C.&E.I. proposal for 
acquiring the Jefferson Southwestern 
(Railway Age, January 14, page 232). 
The J.S. is an 11.6-mile line between 
Mt. Vernon. IIl., and Nason. 


Illinois Central.—New Director.— 
Howard H. Rath, president of the 
Rath Packing Company, Waterloo. 
Iowa, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors. He fills the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of 
his late father, John W. Rath, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors since 1938. 


New York, Ontario & Western. 
—Application for Sale.—Trustees of 
this company, which has been in re- 
ceivership since 1937, have filed an 
application with the federal district 
court at New York, asking for approval 
of two contracts for sale of the rail- 
road. Judge Edward A. Conger has 
scheduled a hearing on the proposed 
contracts for February 20. 

The application states that Robert 
A. Nordblom, a New York City real 
estate investment and industrial broker, 
would buy the entire 542-mile railroad, 
including equipment and property, ex- 
cept for the Kingston, Port Jervis and 
Monticello branches, which aggregate 
76 miles. These latter lines would be 
sold to Lincoln Epworth, a New York 
attorney. They are presently owned, 
except for one short section, by two 
N.Y.0. & W. subsidiaries, the Ellen- 
ville & Kingston and the Port Jervis, 
Monticello & Summitville. 

Each purchaser would form a cor- 
poration to assume obligations imposed 
by the contracts, consisting largely of 
municipal real estate taxes in New 
York and New Jersey, sums owed to 
New York state for grade crossing eli- 
minations, back wages to employees, 
and traffic balances owed to other rail- 
roads. Funds for the latter would be 





raised through bonds to be secured by 
a first mortgage lien on the railroad. 

The new corporations would under- 
take to continue operation of the rail- 
road, with the one which buys the main 
line investing new capital therein. The 
application proposed $10 million capi- 
tal stock of one of the corporations 
would be distributed to the refunding 
mortgage bondholders of the present 
N.Y.O. & W. Similar provisions, so far 
as applicable, would be included in the 
contract for sale of the Kingston-Port 
Jervis-Monticello lines. 

The purchase price was not esti- 
mated, the application stating that it 
could not be detérmined at this time. 


Owaseco River Railroad.—<Ac- 
quisition—The I.C.C. has authorized 
this road to acquire and operate a 
0.87-mile segment of rail line at Au- 
burn, 'N. Y. The segment was formerly 
owned by the International Harvester 
Company, but the I.H-C. has aban- 
doned operation of its Auburn plant. 
Other firms are now locating in the 
area, and this trackage has been offered 
to the Owasco for the nominal sum 
of $1. The Owasco is owned jointly by 
the New York Central and the Lehigh 
Valley. 


Reading.—Merger of Subsidiary.— 
This road and the Little Schuylkill 
Navigation, Railroad & Coal ‘Co. have 
filed a joint application with the 1.C.C., 
seeking approval of a merger plan un- 
der which the Reading would absorb the 
smaller road. The L.S. owns about 30 
miles of main line between Tamanend, 
Pa., and Port Clinton. but has been 
operated as a part of the Reading sys- 
tem since 1863. First preferred stock 
of the Reading would be offered in ex- 
change for outstanding shares of the 
L.S., and the latter’s stock would be 
cancelled. The merger is expected to 
result in savings and is designed fur- 
ther to simplify the Reading’s cor- 
porate structure. 


United Railroads of Yucatan.— 
Employees Ask Nationalization —Em- 
ployees of this company (Ferrocarriles 
Unidos de Yucatan) are reported to 
have petitioned the Mexican govern- 
ment to buy out a British minority in- 
terest for 30 million pesos ($3,742.- 
000), and rebuild the line. as part of 
a program to develop Yucatan as a 
resort area. The government already 
holds 51 per cent of the railway stock: 
the balance is largely owned by British 
investors, while the road is operated 
under various concessions, most of 
which will revert ultimately to the 
Mexican government. The company 
operates some 600 miles of railroad. 
mostly 3-ft. gage, in the Mexican state 
of Yucatan; principal cities served are 
Merida, where the railroad is head- 
quartered, Campeche, and the port of 
Progreso. 


Western Pacific. — Refrigerator 
Car Agreement—A contract signed 


with the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 








pany — in addition to providing for 
reconstruction of 900 W.P. refrigerator 
cars (see Equipment ‘and Supplies — 
Freight Cars) — provides for continua- 
tion of the previous relationship be- 
tween the railroad and the car line with 
respect to ownership and operation of 
refrigerator cars. The new contract 
again provides that the W.P. lease its 
refrigerator cars to P.F.E., in return 
for which the car line works directly 
with shippers in regard to furnishing, 
diversion and routing of the cars. 


New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 


I.C.C. by: 

CHESAPEAKE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$8,250,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 25 diesel-electric locomotive units 
and 1,060 freight cars costing an estimated $10,- 
407,341. The equipment is as follows: 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
5 4,500-hp. freight locomotives, 
each consisting of two “A” 
units and one ‘B’’unit (Electro- 
Motive Division, General Mo- 
tors Corporation) ........... $503,440 
1,600-hp. road-switching units 
(American Locomotive-General 
Electric Companies) .......... 184,451 
5 1,200-hp. switching units (Elec- 
Co eee ae eae 105,261 
200 70-ton gondola cars (General 


American Transportation Cor- 

BONN) ssscansbes50scsencr 7,158 
200 50-ton box cars (Pullman-Stand- 

ard Car Manufacturing Com- 


DANY). ap ewnweneeisaue eos <9 5,832 
175 70-ton hopper cars (American 

Car & foundry Co.) ........ 5,989 
485 70-ton hopper cars (A.C.F.) ... 5,729 


The certificates, dated March 1, would mature 
in 30 semiannual installments of $275,000 each, 
beginning September 1, 1952. They would be 
sold on competitive bids, with the interest rate 
to be set by such bids. 

CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—To assume 
liability for $2,100,000 of series |! equipment 
trust certificates, to finance in part 485 new 
freight cars. Included are 385 50-ton hopper 
cars, built by Pressed Steel Car Company at 
$5,365 each, and 100 50-ton box cars, built by 
the Eastern Illinois Equipment Company at $5.- 
625 each. The certificates, dated February 1, 
would mature in 30 semiannual installments of 
$70,000 each, beginning ——— 1, 1952. Subject 
to commission approval, the issue has been 
awarded to Salomon Bros. & Hutzler on the 
basis of that firm’s bid of 99.566 with interest 
at 3%, per cent. 

DULUTH, MISSABE & IRON RANGE.—To issue 
an $8,000,000 note to the United States Steel 
Corporation, proceeds from which will be used 
partially to finance acquisition of 1,500 70-ton 
steel ore cars. The Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company will build the cars at ap- 
proximately $6,935 each. The note, with interest 
at 3 per cent, would be payable in 10 semi- 
annual installments of $800,000 each. 

SOUTHERN.—To assume liability for $5,850,000 
of series SS equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 49 diesel-electric locomotives 
costing an estimated $7,312,500. 


Description Estimated 
and Builder Unit Cost 
23 1,600-hp. road-switching locomo- 
tives (American  Locomotive- 
General Electric Companies) .. $166,000 
16 1,500-hp. road-switching locomo- 
tives (Electro-Motive Division, 
General Motors Corporation) .. 154,500 


10 1,200-hp. switching locomotives 
(Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corpor- 
ee rere re ee 102, 
The certificates, to be dated March 15, would 
mature in 30 semiannual installments of $195,- 
000 each, beginning September 15, 1952. They 
would be sold by competitive bids, with the 
interest rate to be set by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. has author- 


ized: 

ILLINOIS NORTHERN.—To issue four promissory 
notes, totaling $550,000, to the four roads which 
own I. N.’s capital stock. The notes will evidence 
loans which the four roads made in connection 
with I.N.’s acquisition of six locomotives durin 
1951. The notes with interest at 2 per cent, will 
ao to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; Pennsylvania, and New 
York Central (Railway Age, January 14, page 


236). 
NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$8,850,000 of equipment trust certificates, to fi- 
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nance in part acquisition of 95 diesel-electric mature in 20 semiannual installments of $117,500 






































































locomotives costing an estimated $11,912,000 each. Division 4 deferred action on the road's 
(Railway Age, January 21, page 56). Division request for authority to issue two additional 
4's report approved sale of the certificates at notes of $700,000 and $925.000, respectively. 
99.66 with interest at 336 per cent—the bid of Proceeds from these notes would be used to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. and 16 associates—which finance in part 120 additional gondola cars and 
will make the average annual cost of the pro- nine diesel-electric locomotives. The road ex- 
ceeds to the applicant approximately 3.46 per pects to acquire the gondolas in February and 
cent. The certificates, dated February 1, will ma- the locomotives in March (Railway Age, Janvu- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $590,000 each, ary 7, page 70). 


beginning February 1, 1953. They were reoffered 
to the public at prices yielding from 2.4 to 3.45 
per cent, according to maturity. 5 a 
OAHU RAILWAY & LAND CO.—To issue 56,960 Security Price Averages 


shares of $20 par common stock. The shares 


will be used by Oahu in absorbing Young Feb. Prev. Last 
Brothers, a firm operating tugs and barges be- 5 Week Year 
tween points in Hawaii. Stockholders of Young Average price of 20 repre- 
Brothers will receive the Oahu shares in direct sentative railway edie . 55.92 57.76 60.79 
exchange for their present Y.B. holdings (Rail- Average price of 20 repre- 
way Age, January 14, page 236). Oahu operates sentative railway bonds . 94.44 91.65 100.18 


switching facilities and tracks connecting with 
piers at Honolulu. 


UNION (Pittsburgh).—To issue an unsecured ee 
promissory note of $2,350,000 to the United Dividends Declared 


States Stee! Corporation, proceeds from which 


will be used to finance in part one diesel-electric ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE AIR LINE.—$4.50, 
locomotive and 380 70-ton gondola cars. Total semiannual, payable March 1 to holders of rec- 
cost of this equipment is estimated at $2,386,- ord February 20. 

191. The note, with interest at 314 per cent, will CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—4% special guar- 





Selected Income and Balance-Sheet Items of Class | Steam 
Railways in the United States 


Compiled from 127 reports (Form IBS) representing 131 steam railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 
United States 











For the month of September For the nine months of 
Income Items 1951 1950 1951 1 
1, Net railway operating income......... 75,724,640  $122,955,546  $589,700,766  $680,351,677 
Dr RN NK sc aces acces cewes's "15 5,356,194 22,849,587 165,810,262 170,244,100 
3. Total income. ae 91,080,834 145,805,133 755,511,028 850,595,777 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 4,653,008 1,044,322 42,472,929 34,670,701 
5. Income available for fixed charges 86,427,826 141,760,811 713,038,099 815,925,076 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and equip- 
ee eee 7,619,518 13,410,637 82,728,328 91,034,051 
6-02. Interest deductions!... . ae 25,196,708 25,084,460 224,495,854 225,452,135 
6-03. Amortization of discount on 
oo UO ES ee ren 246,889 233,430 2,135,719 1,988,525 
6-04. Total fixed charges........... 33,063,115 38,758,527 309,359,901 318,474,711 
°F Income after fixed charges....... . 53,364,711 103,002,284 403,678,198 497,450,365 
Ds OR UID oc ok a oso 0 oo orc o:0.0 eee 3,109,724 3,583,906 28,095,751 29,093,006 
9. ROI ey ic ao .5.0 00 sie. 50,254,987 99,418,378 375,582,447 468,357,359 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
Equipment) ee ENE CR Vie. a:b. coe 40,900,933 36,867,333 336,478,254 319,716,025 
11. Amortization of defense projects. Hee 4,386,012 1,368,408 34,250,978 12,335,877 
12. Federal income taxes..............6-. 52,551,476 81,420,421 378,7 751. 299 342,584,638 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock........... 11,386,349 14,788,788 148,899,111 123,104,723 
13-02. On preferred stock........... 1,580,832 1,341,893 69,082,211 46,637,731 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
Cee | ery 2.61 3.66 2.30 2.56 
United States 
Balance at end of September 
Selected Expenditure and Asset Items 1951 950 
7. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Road............ — $247,258,087 — $194,427,219 
18. Expenditures (gross) for additions and betterments—Equipment... .. . 752,080,302 573,685,804 
19. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 
panies (Total, Account 707). . Cah ate Cr cna we. atak eG aiaive ata Gear a ae 164,668,549 162,695,759 
20. Other eens ET be aks oo ch aaNS oh Kees bee Cae eon aoe 122,682,518 109,833,948 
RE UM i ng i wine a ws a's iow ere ee 843,289,756 973,738,249 
22. Temporary Se MPEP ooo lic oc ciats moos Sai oe pee Ee NOE 855,489,603 981,096,309 
ee eee eee SO ERE Te ee er ee 71,687,406 114,939,281 
24. Loans and bills receivable.................. Lit we Sa EAE ee 2,035,388 1,050,257 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr..................-0 cc cee ececees 51,942,516 52,828,330 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors. ..............+++ 181,877,466 172,034,859 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable. ................-0002eesceceeeee 394,045,462 346,988,095 
a i iia oh obese oes < osmlewwe Saabs 911,829,925 697,389,690 
29. Interest and dividends receivable.......... ET ET TT eT OT ee 13,453,317 13,862,612 
are I ERNIE os ow. 'd ace wis win wie win wind duis owe e ewan 216,782,988 204,676,299 
a ee seed no wd k iolbor siniwldiow oom w6lawikese SIR 33,474,039 35,059,511 
32. Total current agsets (Items 21 to 31)................0.cscceseee 3,575,907,866  3,593,663,492 
Selected Liability Items 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?......................0.00005 $165,264,086  $149,528,944 
a ais cal bS bance en cavers pee ees 1,920,369 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr...................0-020eeceeece 107 985 ‘959 113,069,326 
43. Audited accounts and wages payable...................-0+eeeeeeees 561,763,617 490,540,265 
AE; DERE GHIOND WAWRIND . 5. 5 05a ks eco sceswncnnsadeseswanes 205,685,622 226,834,100 
45. Interest matured sch PR Se A el Ee ae Ci ous 39,290,230 41,179,564 
oN A ee ee eee Sarena er 18,449,686 20,091,047 
ats I RON INE. 5g sc sc asc bas aww eevee sees seeds aw ue 77,151,280 75,363,084 
48. Unmatured dividends declared. ................0 ccc ccccccerecccecs 19,074,121 16,646,475 
a NN ic. sss u|s o.oo a espe Sins Cha wide Ga w% 6 236,997,743 183,529,822 
ee ce RN Sel i ai is tic min ils eiste le aie imam a whem ties $31,171,827 752,972,970 
Se a hg (ho ews ns 891 nl oie we ease wile wie 92,177,985 92,482,879 
52. Total current liabilities (Items 41 to 51)......... .........0200. 2,191,519,290 2,014,629,901 
33. Analysis of taxes accrued: 
re Ae ee re AMOI aa oo n-s-0:9 00s 0S O04 40s skews ae 624,380,260 556,026,399 
53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes... ............-0.0000% 206,791 567 196,946,571 
re I ios cos cm wb nc oie awibie owe erg Aisle nS cues 316,959,356 285,205,865 





1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
2Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which becomes 
due within six months after close of month of report. 
8 Includes obligations which mature not more than one year after date of issue. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Subject to revision. 





anteed, 50c, quarterly; 7% regular guaranteed, 
87V/2c, quarterly both payable March 3 to hold- 
ers of record February 8. 

GREEN BAY & WESTERN.—common, $5, pay- 
able February 21 to holder of record February 
7; income debentures A, $50 payable February 
21; income debentures B, $10, payable February 


2; 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—6% non-cumulative con- 
vertible series A preferred, $3, semiannual, pay- 
able March 1 and September 2 to holders of 
record February 11 and August 6. 

MAINE CENTRAL.—5% preferred, accumulative, 
$2.50, payable March 1 to holders of record 
February 15. 

SOUTHERN.—(common).$1, payable March 15 
to holders of record February 16; 5% non-cumu- 
lative preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable March 
15, June 14 and September 15 to holders of 
record February 15, May 15 and August 15. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Paul M. Zeis has been appointed 
executive assistant vice-president—ac- 
counting and finance of the AKRON, 
Canton & Youncstown at Akron, 
Ohio. 





J. M. Prickett, vice-president in 
charge of labor and public relations 
of the Kansas City SouTHERN at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., retired on January 31, 
after 47 years of railroad service. 


Leonard H. Murray, assistant to 
the president of the DuLutH, SouTH 
Suore & ATLANTIC, has been elected 
vice-president and secretary, with head- 
quarters as before at Minneapolis, suc- 
ceeding P. L. Solether, whose death 
was reported in Railway Age January 
ZA. 


William S. Trowbridge, vice- 
president—finance of the Boston & 
MAINE, at Boston, has retired at his 
own request, after 34 years of service. 
Born at Pawling, N. Y., on January 11, 
1880. Mr. Trowbridge entered railroad 
service in June 1895 with the New 


York Central & Hudson River (now 





William S. Trowbridge 


N.Y.C.) as clerk, subsequently becom- 
ing bookkeeper. In June 1911 he joined 
the Boston & Albany and served as 
assistant auditor and auditor, suc- 
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PLYWOOD 


MYoR manufacturers of diesel locomotives use 
Met-L-Wood doors and exterior side panels 
for the same reasons, listed at right, that make 
Met-L-Wood the ideal construction material for 
many additional railroad uses. Interior panels, bulk- 
heads, heading, wainscoting, doors, luggage shelves, 
cabinets, table tops, baggage-car messenger accom- 
modation units... All gain beauty, strength and util- 
ity when they are made lighter with Met-L-Wood. 
Met-L-Wood versatility extends to the materials 
from which it is made. A large variety of woods, 
metals, thicknesses and finishes are available in 
stock sizes and units; or prefabricated to most 
exacting specifications. Write for 12-page Bulletin, 
describing Met-L-Wood possibilities fully. 
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6755 West 65th Street, 


OD uses 


These are the Advantages of 
MET-L-WOOD for Railroad Uses 


@ WEIGHT SAVINGS with Met-L-Wood are as high 
as 73% over steel construction of equal strength! 


@ STIFFNESS of Met-L-Wood Type 2P2-%” thickness 
is the same as that of solid steel plate %4” thick! 


@ INSULATION and SOUND-DEADENING qualities of 
Met-L-Wood cut costs and deadweight still further 
by making less insulation material necessary. 


@ INHERENT BEAUTY of Met-L-Wood’s smooth, 
tough surfaces adds aesthetic value to rugged 
durability. 


@ FAST ASSEMBLY of prefabricated Met-L-Wood 
doors and panels cuts manufacturing costs with- 
Out sacrificing quality. Standard Met-L-Wood 
sections can be formed, sawed, tapped, drilled, 
brazed or soldered without special tools or skills. 





CORPORA 
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Chicago 38, 


TION 






Illinois 


MET-L-WOOD:- sTRONG...LIGHT...Smooth Finish...Sound Deadening...Fire-Resisting... Insulating 
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Joseph H. Wright, general counsel of 
the Illinois Central, has been elected 
also vice-president, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago. 





cessively, at Boston. Mr. Trowbridge 
went to the B.&M. in 1918 as comp- 
troller, and was appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of finance in March 


1930. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL 
& ACCOUNTING 


William M. Moloney, attorney of 
the Gutr, Mosite & Onto, has been 
named a general attorney, with head- 
quarters as before at Mobile, Ala. 


As previously reported in Railway 
Age, Henry L. Walker has been 
appointed general solicitor of the 
SOUTHERN at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Walker attended George Washing- 
ton University and received his LL.B. 
degree from Georgetown University at 
Washington. He entered the service of 





Henry L. Walker 


the Southern in December 1927 as a 
law assistant at Washington and 
was appointed solicitor in October 


1932 and assistant to general counsel 
in September 1940. Upon his return 
from wartime service with the U.S. 
Navy in October 1945, Mr. Walker 


general 


was named attorney. On 





January 1, 1947, he was appointed 
assistant general solicitor and on July 
28, 1950, he became assistant general 
counsel. 


William F. Hanlon, general at- 
torney of the CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY, 
has been appointed general solicitor, 
with headquarters as before at New 
York, succeeding Alexander H. EI- 
der, who retired on February 1, after 
a 35-year career with the C.N.J. 
Richard J. Lally, commerce counsel, 
has been appointed assistant general 
counsel; Earl J. Harrington, assis- 
tant general solicitor, has been ap- 
pointed commerce counsel, and Don- 
ald R. Colvin, an attorney with the 
road since 1950, has been appointed 
assistant general solicitor. 

Mr. Elder was born at Moncton, 
N. B., on October 8, 1883, and at- 
tended Harvard College (A.B. 1907) 
and Harvard Law School (LL.B. 1910). 
From 1911 to 1917 he served as at- 
torney and chief of the Bureau of In- 
quiry of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. During federal control he be- 
came assistant general counsel of the 
C.N.J., and was appointed general so- 
licitor in 1923. 


OPERATING 


F. E. Rafferty, whose promotion 
from trainmaster of the CH1cAGo GREAT 
WEsTERN at Clarion, Iowa, to superin- 
tendent at St. Paul, was announced by 





F. E. Rafferty 


Railway Age in an earlier issue, 
started his railroad career as_brake- 
man in 1928. He was promoted to con- 
ductor in 1936, and in 1948 became 
trainmaster at Rochester, Minn. He 
was transferred to Clarion ‘in 1949. 


W. K. Weaver, Jr., trainmaster of 
the Chicago division of the CueEsa- 
PEAKE & Quito at Peru, Ind., has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
the Clifton Forge division at Clifton 
Forge, Va., succeeding E. T. Rucker, 
who has been appointed superinten- 
dent at Huntington, W. Va. K. E. 
Stephenson has been appointed ter- 
minal trainmaster at Ashland, Ky., suc- 








ceeding G. E. Childers, who has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Lexing- 
ton subdivision at Ashland. 


W. R. Allen, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Central 
division of the St. Louts-SAN FRANCIs- 
co at Ft. Smith, Ark., has been with 
the Frisco since 1936, beginning as a 





W. R. Allen 


trainman. Subsequently, he became 
safety supervisor, terminal trainmaster 
at Memphis, and assistant superinten- 
dent of the Northern division at Neo- 
desha, Kan. He became assistant su- 
perintendent at Tulsa in 1950. 


R. F. Murphy has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Waycross district of 
the AtLantic Coast Line at Waycross, 
Ga. E. E. Lambert has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster of the Birmingham 
district at Birmingham, Ala. 


As reported in Railway Age recently, 
N. N. Hopkins has been appointed 
superintendent of the Eastern division 
of the Missourt Paciric at Kansas 





N. N. Hopkins 


City, Mo. Mr. Hopkins entered rail- 
road service with the M.P. in 1920 
as a clerk in the station office at Be- 
bee, Ark. After filling various clerical 
positions, he became agent for the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Compiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER 1951 AND 1950 








United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A. A. A 
Item 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Miles of road operated at close 
“ RIIMMRLANS oc k.0'6 5G cams RISERS 225,861 226,206 53,246 53,331 45,900 46,033 126,715 126,842 
evenues: 

PMN 6454010 ois ets sees seewes $743,295,620  $710,808,023 $267,376,027 $253,977,086 $157,587,960 $143,423,763 $318,331,633 $313,407,174 

NMI ois iuaeo25 5-5 -as siése ce bors 71,795,361 65,884,507 ,673,210 35,444,908 ,983, 8,982,83 23,138,664 21,456,768 

Des Scie ic eae anise es. oho enw vs 144,129,690 242,752,338 13,335,174 10,596,448 6,119,645 6,827,408 24,674,871 25,328,482 

MEUM occ vse fci8%Gc5 ioe S orsc:Se 0 3-45" 7,758,658 8,138,278 2,546,020 3,168,842 1,326,390 1,415,669 3,886,248 3,553,767 

All other operating revenues... .. 36,884,377 34,617,825 16,379,924 15,635,607 6,391,071 5,544,881 14,113,382 13,437,337 

E Railway operating revenues. 903,863,706 862,200,971 338,310,355 318,822,891 181,408,553 166,194,552 384,144,798 377,183,528 
xpenses 

Maintenance of way and structures 118,114,490 113,314,485 42,098,626 44,443,227 25,169,851 22,475,524 50,846,013 46,395,734 
DOMOGINGION. 5. iscsi ccceccss 11,282,019 11,009,874 4,658,528 4,607,609 2,092,640 1,991,455 4,530,851 4,410,810 
Retirements.................. 3,709,626 2,347,050 568,598 1,290,023 1,687,888 273,234 1,453,140 783,793 
Deferred maintenance......... *358,534 *57,811 *66,346 21,649 *292,188 7S, or. *57,569 
Amortization of defense projects 140,757 115,979 80,198 L207 33,883 43,335 26,676 61,437 
WenMEAOND .. 5.565 svcd a 0oee-e 0s 425,235 616,794 1,219,452 1,117,870 *838,811 *] 169,824 44,594 668,748 

i a a ee reer 102,915,387 99,282,599 35, 638, 196 37,394,869 22,486,439 21,359,215 44,790,752 40,528,515 

Maintenance of equipment....... 167,016 ‘074 ¥Si; ‘030, "856 69,148,490 65, 438, 371 33 963, 386 28,450,331 63,905,098 57,142,154 
DGNPOCIRUION:. 6 5. 5 os ee ceive 26,828,637 25,476,984 10,149,753 9,443,123 5,769,126 5,631,894 10,909.758 10,401,967 
RG EPRINENIEN oo 5 6 <n cio 4 conic fa%e *152,983 ,419 *25,824 *25,332 *56,737 *7,269 *70,422 *65,818 
Deferred maintenance and major 

WR RMNNNN ooo ce Jas iss So ss sososev sve ioxs *735,102 *166,443 *733,205 *71,632 *1,897 ie | ne ee *85,361 
Amortization of defense projects 5,445,219 1,012,130 2,515,134 361,408 1,810,013 210,095 1,120,072 440,627 
MMNIRGENONN 5.50.0 o's.00 0-46-00" *176,551 *2,681,907 9,337 *885,522 *320,228 *480,577 84,340 *1,315,808 
PNIOUMN cco ho ors accidieteaeun ease Alee 135,807,754 127,488,511 57,183,295 56,616,326 26,763,109 23,105,638 51,861,350 47,766,547 

MEIORENGS sas 20 cn5 cesta la retailer ordi g-0:s 17,805,847 15,737,955 5,939,280 5,077,609 3,771,654 3,412,155 8,094,913 7,248,191 

Transportation—Rail line........ 333,657,038 306,978,057 139,341,636 130,163,138 59, 340, 687 53, 787, ‘771 134,974,715 123,027,148 

Stisedlambons operations........ 10,350,596 8,885,635 3,766,507 3,232,011 1,472,558 1,278,411 5,111,531 4,375,213 

MGOR A sire aystoric cesvveerecatersvasiare'e 25,537,150 22,660,692 9,896,103 8,884,219 5,530,170 4,681,335 10,110,877 9,095,138 
Railway operating expenses... . 672,482,095 618,607,680 270,190,642 257,238,575 129,248,306 114,085,527 273,043,147 247,283,578 

Net revenue from railway operations 231,381,611 243,593,291 68,119,713 61,584,316 52,160,247 52,109,025 111,101,651 129,899,950 
Railway tax accruals.............. 118,825,113 119,209,878 31,310,906 31,089,225 30,464,370 27,350,902 57,049,837 60,769,751 

ee i 23,480,896 22,887,908 9,532,210 9,559,217 4,532,521 4,266,589 9,416,165 9,062,102 

Federal income taxest........... 66,204,686 68,770,892 11,169,674 11,307,273 19,209,086 17,107,931 35,825,926 40,355,688 

PUNE TAME os 5 ies es clots 29,139,531 27,551,078 10,609,022 10,222,735 6,722,763 5,976,382 11,807,746 11,351,961 
Railway operating income..... 112,556,498 124,383,413 36,808,807 30,495,091 21,695,877 24,758,123 54,051,814 69,130,199 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance..... 13,901,001 11,410,178 6,034,660 5,513,465 *287,406 *1 393,476 8,153,747 7,290,189 
Joint facility rents—Dr. balance... . 3,647,026 3,098,787 1,872,194 1,237,960 491,855 42,355 1,282,977 1,418,472 
Net railway operating income. . 95,008,471 109,874,448 28,901,953 23,743,666 21,491,428 25,709,244 44,615,090 60,421,538 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 74.4 TAT 79.9 80.7 TZ 68.6 yd AL: 65.6 
FOR THE ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED WITH NOVEMBER 195,1 AND 1950 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A. A. ' A. 
Item z 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 Ds 1951 1950 - 
Miles of road operated at close 
m MSPINIRIMED Se cos wie cst s SOS R00 2 225,935 226,435 53,275 53,349 45,944 46,097 126,716 126,989 
evenues: 

RNIN a de SiS EW gly SoS $7,944,864,458 $7,143,826,311 $2,913,554,935 $2,633,052,155 $1,665,156,014 $1,455,443,246 $3,366,153,509 $3,055,330,910 

NINO 656.655 Sais. /0-0 6, ores cs 812,071,986 734,146,205 15,413,038 388,333,271 125,553,418 109,071,040 271,105,530 236,741,894 

RM ents fester owe ele cle nisi 1252,282,441 2243,037,854 95,283,563 80,151,039 42,237,918 40,923,785 114,760,960 121,963,030 

WISIN os 2 5G, aia enn od aise Gara: Bare 73,480,254 72,276,512 24,118,629 23,483,398 12,197,222 12,370,287 37,164,403 36,422,827 

All other operating revenues... .. 405,277,948 351,993,675 181,133,994 156,772,860 69,758,090 57,364,854 154,385,864 137,855,961 

E Railway operating revenues.... 9,487,977,087 8,545,280,557 3,629,504,159  3,281,792,723 1,914,902,662 1,675,173,212 3,943,570,266° 3,588,314,622 
xpenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 1,364,394,857 1,182,713,630 487,141,229 424,421,108 285,606,517 247,069,979 591,647,111 511,222,543 
POP CIORORD 5. 5-055 66 6 0:0.55:0-8 54.000 123,033,146 120,472,180 50,812,842 50,823,114 22,822,159 21,633,239 49,398,145 48,015,827 
eee 19,262,657 15,170,687 6,037,727 5,930,713 4,793,199 2,667,197 8,431,731 6,572,777 
Deferred maintenance......... *2,046,980 *1 802,987 *1 543,138 *1,004,159 *497,244 *287,917 *6,598 *510,911 
Amortization of defense projects by 319,600 1,615,946 441,011 184,004 396,239 488,841 482,350 943,101 
a Bidet aes Gua reies 091,646 66,052 *353,997 *3,007,806 3,253,158 3,180,487 192,485 *106,629 
PO eer eee 1 219 "734, 788 si, 047, 191,752 431,746,784 371,495,242 254,839,006 219,388,132 533,148,998 456,308,378 

Maintenance of equipment....... 1,816,887,272 1,544,485,265 753,096,096 652,169,988 366,320,843 298,266,460 697,470,333 594,048,817 
re ee 289,284,823 "272/201,404 106,302,890 101,201,800 63,417,762 60,828,644 119,564,171 110,170,960 
PRO UROMIITINS 595.655, 655: dos ge elie *2,024,237 *679,282 *972,329 *114,274 *565,624 *207,178 *486,284 *357,830 
Deferred maintenance and major 

i Serie er *] 4,322,290 *9 634,534 *14,122,890 *8,819,608 *21,975 *132,407 *177,425 *682,519 
Amortization of defense projects 43,823,439 13,127,554 20,262,654 4,848,185 12,545,972 2,559,251 11,014,813 5,720,118 
PUHUBAUION 55 oso ioe cee cts 557, 1,628,313 13,758 1,115,909 2,104 20,777 211,225 *108,373 
fo aera eee 1,499,568,450 1,267,841,810 641,612,013 553,937,976 290,612,604 234,597,373 567,343,833 479,306,461 

gO a ee See ae 194,023,628 174,776,940 64, 694, 686 59,129,848 41,055,042 36,586,987 88,273,900 79,060,105 

Transportation—Rail REED Seber Ss 3,624,005,792 3,163,844,749 1,521,146,698 1,342,324,091 650,060,318 568,764,485 1,452,798,776 1, 7 756, 173 

Miscellaneous operations. . 114,004,002 100,415,507 39,569,750 35,476,763 17,290,177 14,865,92 57,144,075 072,820 

AREMNCEN oe pice Ae aaa enc ab Sarees 278,863,397 247,584,527 106,636,662 96,590,178 59,644,994 52,715,315 112,581,741 98:°279:034 
Railway operating expenses.... 7,392,178,948 6,413,820,618 2,972,285,121 2,610,111,976 1,419,977,891 1,218,269,150 2,999,915,936 2,585,439,492 

Net revenue from railway operations 2,095,798,139 2,131,459,939 657,219,038 671,680,747 494,924,771 456,904,062 943,654,330 1,002,875,130 
Railway tax aceruals.............. 1,101,000,143 1,041,237,262 327,429,038 316,683,047 284,632,897 243,808,807 488,938,208 480,745,408 

PAGO CARON... s-c.c500% cosets 263,050,058 239,487,807 107,341,716 98,636,704 50,350,995 45,099,925 105,357,347 95,751,178 

Federal income taxest........... 514,967,333 497,920,838 104,546,100 109,777,097 164,477,657 133,228,483 245,943,576 254,915,258 

All other taxes....... Sarees terars 322,982,752 303,828 617 = .115,541,222 108,269,246 69,804,245 65,480,399 137,637,285 130,078,972 
Railway operating income..... 994,797,996 1,090,222,677 329,790,000 354,997,700 210,291,874 213,095,255 454,716,122 522,129,722 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance... .. 146,717,389 129,334,758 65,210,155 62,198,341 *5,046,869 *14,908,348 86,554,103 82,044,765 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance..... 40,217,664 35,863,167 19,850,114 16,580,225 5,548,110 5,420,680 14,819,440 13,862,262 
Net. railway operating income. . 807,862,943 925,024,752 244,729,731 276,219,134 209,790,633 222,582,923 353,342,579 426,222,695 

7.9 75.1 81.9 79.5 74.2 taut 76.1 yo | 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 





tIncludes income tax, surtax, and excess profit tax. 


*Decrease, deficit, or other reverse item 


Includes $29,231,096 additional 1951 Mail ag A resulting from the decision of the Commission in Docket #9200 of Nov. 13, 1951. 


? Includes the following amounts of ad 


ditional M 
1947 to Dec. 31, 1949; and $10,270,332 for the 3 ane 


riod 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate omidanee Commission. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Subject to revision. 


accrued under the Post _— Dept. stipulation dated Oct. 11, 1950: $31,570,859 for the period Feb. 19, 
Jan. 1, 1950 to Nov. 30, 195 
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(Continued from page 84) 


New Orleans & Lower Coast at Algiers, 
La., shortly after it became a part of 
the M.P. In 1944 he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the Union Railway of 
Memphis. an M.P. subsidiary, and in 
1947 he became assistant superinten- 
dent of the M.P.’s Colorado division 
at Pueblo, Colo., which position he 
held until his recent appeintment. 


C. C. Courtway has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Missouri 
and Memphis divisions of the Missouri 
Paciric at Poplar Bluff, Mo., as previ- 
ously reported in Railway Age. Mr. 





AMESTEAM 


Courtway entered M.P. service as a 
telegraph operator in 1912, and sub- 
sequently served as car distributor 
traveling car agent, assistant train- 
master and trainmaster until 1950, 
when he was promoted from assistant 
to the general superintendent of trans- 
portation to assistant superintendent of 
the Joplin and White River divisions. 


Hl. A. Rust, trainmaster of the [Lut- 
Nots CENTRAL at Dyersburg. Tenn., has 
been transferred to Fulton, Ky. 


Frank L. Freeman, assistant chief 
clerk in the general manager’s office of 
the Cureaco. MILWAUKEE, St. Pau & 


With two 250°H.P., 1504 design pressure AMESTEAM 
Generators which burn all types of fuel oil from Bunker 
“C” down to No. 1, as well as natural gas. 


This outstanding installation is on the busy Kentucky 
& Indiana Terminal Railroad. This important switching 
railroad is realizing important savings, as these boilers 
are entirely automatic in operation; no boiler room at- 
tendants are required and important fuel savings are 
realized as these boilers operate with better than 80% 


thermal efficiency. 


Get the whole AMESTEAM story. Phone, write or wire. 


Exclusive Distributors to the Railroads 


talon alta late purslol -t Mel alo MNY-ta ala) 


148 ADAMS AVE., SCRANTON 3, PA. 


Phone Scranton 7-339) 
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Paciric at Chicago, has been appointed 
assistant to general manager. 


E. W. Hobbs, assistant general su- 
perintendent of transportation of the 
Missourr Paciric, has been appointed 
superintendent of safety, with head- 
quarters as before at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding W. H. Bailey, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Omaha 
and Northern Kansas divisions at Falls 
City, Neb. C. C. Matthews has been 
appointed trainmaster of the Kingsville 
division at Harlingen, Tex. 

Mr. Bailey entered the service of 
the M.P. as a telegrapher and subse- 
quently served as train dispatcher and 





W. H.’ Bailey 


trainmaster. He was superintendent of 
the Eastern division from 1942 to 
1946, when he was appointed superin- 
tendent of safety in the general offices 
at St. Louis. 

Carrol E; MeEnany, whos: ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the 
Alamosa division of the DENverR & 
Rio Granpe Western was noted in 
Railway Age recently, started — with 
that road in 1920. He held num- 





Carrol E. McEnany 


erous clerical positions at Alamosa, 
Colo., and Denver until 1929, when 
he was appointed chief clerk to super- 
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a Sure way 
tO Shipping Satisfaction 












































You can depend on Missouri PACIFIC to whisk your 
shipment . . . to its destination swiftly, smoothly and on 
time... regardless of size or classification. Our great and 
ever growing fleet of powerful diesels and modern freight 
cars of every type are at your disposal. We've also gone 
all out for Train Radio Communication and Centralized 
Traffic Control as part of our Modern-Progressive 
improvement program to provide even faster, more 
dependable schedules. You get extra siding-to-siding satis- 
faction when you include Mo-PAC in your shipping plans. 
Call any Mo-Pac freight representative for full details! 
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Take a look at 


Strand 


and you'll see why it’s 
the finest flexible-shaft 
equipment made today 

















This particular machine is the new 4- 
speed Strandflex. No belts are used—a 
patented gear-drive assembly mounted 
on the motor permits quick, easy, posi- 
tive speed change. Entire motor-drive 
unit, including even the starting switch, 
is completely enclosed to seal out dirt, 
dust and grit—and give you many extra 
years of trouble-free service. 


The STRAND line of fiexible-shaft tools 
-—manufactured by the N. A. Strand 
Division of the Balmar Corporation, a 
wholly-owned Franklin subsidiary — in- 
cludes, also, belt machines up to 3 hp. 
It provides a selection of portable, easily 
controlled, light-working-weight tools 
which can be used in tight places, on the 
bench or floor, for—grinding—polishing— 
buffing — wire brushing — rotary filing — 
sanding—nut setting—screw driving. 


Remember—with 
STRAND the operator 
lifts the tool only — 
not the heavy motor. 


Each of our offices has STRAND equip- 
ment available for demonstration at any 
time you suggest. If this is not practical, 
won’t you write for one or more of the 
following: 


Catalogue #31—Single-speed and three-speed countershaft types—Ys to 3 hp 
Bulletin #43 — Four-speed “Strandflex” gear type — % to 1% hp 

Bulletin #47 — Rotary files and cutters 

Bulletin #48 — Wire brushes 

Bulletin #49 — Abrasive and grinding attachments 

Bulletin #£50 — Buffing and rubbing attachments 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 


A CORPORATION 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO ¢ TULSA ¢ MONTREAL 
STEAM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM * BOOSTER * RADIAL BUFFER * COMPENSATOR AND SNUBBER 
POWER REVERSE GEARS + FIRE DOORS * DRIVING BOX LUBRICATORS 
JOURNAL BOXES ° FLEXIBLE JOINTS 
EXCLUSIVE RAILWAY DISTRIBUTORS FOR: N.A. STRAND FLEXIBLE SHAFT EQUIPMENT 
IRVINGTON ELECTRICAL INSULATION AND VARNISH 
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intendent at Alamosa. He was trans- 
ferred in the same position to Pueblo 
in 1939, and became assistant train- 
master there in 1944. He was ap- 
pointed trainmaster in 1945, becom- 
ing assistant superintendent—terminal 
at Pueblo in 1950, from which posi- 
tion he received his recent promotion. 


Herbert Morgan, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent of the CHICAGO 
GREAT’ WESTERN at Oelwein, Iowa, was 
announced by Railway Age December 
10, 1951, started his railroad career 
with the St. Louis Southwestern in 
1920. He worked as telegrapher and 
train dispatcher for several railroads 
before joining the C.G.W. in 1946 as a 
train dispatcher. 


S. J. Watkins, trainmaster of the 
Akron, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN at 
Carey, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent at Brittain, Ohio. 


G. C. Vaughan has been appointed 
superintendent of the Panhandle divi- 
sion of the PENNSYLVANIA at Pittsburgh, 
as announced in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. Mr. Vaughan was born at 
Washington, D. C., and entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania as an as- 
sistant on the engineering corps at 





G. C. Vaughan 


Philadelphia in 1930, following gradua- 
tion from Lehigh University. In 1946 
he was promoted to division engineer 
of the Williamsport division, later trans- 
ferring to the Pittsburgh division. He 
was advanced to assistant superintend- 
ent of the Southwestern division on 


July 1, 1951. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


As reported in Railway Age recently, 
W. 3B. Mackenzie, maintenance 
bridge engineer of the St. Louts- 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
bridge engineer, succeeding R. B. 
Hennessy, retired. Mr. Mackenzie en- 
tered railroad service in 1916 with a 
summer survey party for the Interco- 
lonial (now Canadian National). He 
joined the Frisco in 1922 as an in- 
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Now an outdoor thermostat that provides better comfort 


indoors! It's Honeywell's EGédanee (oaloueln/ 





For detailed information about automatic temperature controls for your 
trains, buses or ships; for heating, ventilating and air-conditioning your 
buildings, write Honeywell, Dept. RA-2-42, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
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America lives better— works better—with Honeywell Controls 


That metal box above the man’s shovel is 
Honeywell’s Electronic‘‘Weathercaster.” 

Its job is to sense outdoor tempera- 
ture changes, then signal the heating 
plant for more or less heat. So—even 
though an unseasonal weather change 
makes it much hotter or colder outdoors, 
temperatures indoors will not be affected. 

The ‘‘Weathercaster” works hand in 
hand with another electronic thermostat 
inside the home. Together, they keep 
an almost-constant flow of heat coming 
into the rooms — the exact amount 
needed. Both thermostats — which are 
28 times as sensitive as ordinary tem- 
perature controls—are part of Honey- 
well’s Electronic Moduflow system. This 





great advance in temperature control 
helps rid homes of cold floors and chilly 
drafts, too. And it’s surprisingly low in 
cost. 

Electronic Moduflow is only one of 
the many ways in which Honeywell 
Controls help America live better, work 
better. They contribute importantly to 
the transportation industry. They are 
used in thousands of trains, ships, and 
buses. And in millions of homes, schools, 
hospitals and commercial buildings to 
help guard America’s health and comfort. 


This is the age of Automatic Control. 
And Honeywell has been the leader in 
controls for more than 60 years. 





Honeywell 


om 
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on an inspection tour... 
his investment’s secure 


When fire strikes these days, dollars 
aren’t enough. Insurance and money 
reserves can’t make up for extended 
replacement delays, or prevent the up- 
setting of schedules as well as the con- 
sequent loss of good will and reduced 
revenue that follows. Safeguard your 
investment in rolling stock, mainte- 
nance-of-way equipment, repair facili- 
ties and storage areas with efficient, 
quick-acting C-O-TWO Railroad Fire 
Protection Equipment. 

For example, diesel locomotives can 
be made firesafe inside, outside and 
underneath with C-O-TWO Railroad 
Fire Protection Equipment .. . ther- 
mostat fire alarm systems, smoke de- 
tecting systems, built-in carbon dioxide 
type fire extinguishing systems, carbon 
dioxide type hose rack fire extinguish- 
ing units, foam and water type fire 


extinguishing systems, carbon dioxide 
type hand portable fire extinguishers 
and dry chemical type hand portable 


fire extinguishers .. . all designed and 
engineered to meet your particular 
requirements. 


Also, there are many other railroad 
properties, especially electric switch 
gear rooms, fuel oil pump rooms, loco- 
motive terminals, repair shops, signal 
towers, store rooms and passenger 
station electric stairways, that need 
up-to-date C-O-TWO Railroad Fire 
Protection Equipment. 

Remember fire doesn’t wait... so, 
why not let an expert C-O-TWO Rail- 
road Fire Protection Engineer help you 
now in planning economical, fully ap- 
proved fire protection facilities. Write 
today for complete free information... 
no obligation. 


TRADE MARK 


= iT i 
ew so 


REG. US. PAT OFF 








C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 e NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
Affiliated with Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers * Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 


Built-In High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 
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strumentman, and subsequently was 
bridge draftsman, assistant engineer 
and assistant bridge engineer. In 1947 
he was appointed maintenance bridge 
engineer. 





W. B. Mackenzie 


Starting as levelman for the El Paso 
& Southwestern (now Southern Paci- 
fic), in 1907, Mr. Hennessy joined the 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico (Gulf 
Coast Lines) as assistant engineer on 
bridge construction in 1909. He served 
in the bridge engineer’s office of the 
Frisco from 1911 until 1918, when he 
was appointed assistant bridge engi- 
neer. He became bridge engineer in 
1929. 


TRAFFIC 


As previously reported in Railway 
Age, Herbert J. Lobb, Jr., has been 
appointed general freight agent of the 
READING at Philadelphia. Mr. Lobb 
was born on July 1, 1909, at Phila- 
delphia and entered railroad service on 
April 16, 1927, as stenographer in the 
freight traffic department of the Read- 


‘ing. He subsequently served as clerk, 


assistant rate clerk, assistant chief 
clerk, chief clerk to freight traffic man- 
ager, chief rate clerk, chief of tariff 
bureau and chief clerk—freight traffic 
department. On December 1, 1945, Mr. 
Lobb was appointed assistant general 
freight agent. 


James P. Donahue, whose ap- 
pointment as passenger traffic man- 
ager of the ILLINOIS TERMINAL was an- 
nounced by Railway Age _ recently 
started with the Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem, a predecessor of the I.T., in 1923 
as clerk in the freight office at St. 
Louis. He held various clerical posi- 
tions until 1939, when he was ap- 
pointed stationmaster and chief ticket 
clerk at the same point. In 1943 he 
was named assistant general passenger 
agent and in 1949 became general pas- 
senger agent, which position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


As reported in Railway Age last 


month, Thomas B. Dwyer has been 
appointed general freight agent of the 
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For Fir TEEN MONTHS, this hopper 
car has been hauling corrosive 
soda ash—a substance that makes 
a steady diet of car coatings. 

The stenciling, done with ordi- 
nary enamel, disappeared long 
ago. But the paint covering the 
car is still there with months of 
service ahead—because it’s based 
on VINYLITE Brand Resins! 

Note how the car was beaten 
with sledge hammers and crow- 
bars to loosen the load. Bare metal 
was occasionally exposed. But the 
coating stayed firm around these 
spots and stuck fast. There was no 
rust creepage. 

That’s how properly formu- 
lated, properly applied coating 
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systems based on VINYLITE Brand 
Resins stand up. They dry so fast 
that a car can be finished in a sin- 
gle day. In defense and basic in- 
dustry they give five to ten times 
the usual coating service life. 

They withstand attack from 
most strong alkalies and acids. 
Applied to metal, concrete or ma- 
sonry, they resist oil, water, alco- 
hol, brine, salt air and corrosive 
atmospheres. Abrasion, impact and 
thermal shock have a minimum 
effect. 

For information about coatings 
based on VINYLITE Brand Resins, 
write Dept. LV-3. 


Data courtesy The Glidden Co.,' Cleveland, Ohio 















Be sure to visit 
BAKELITE’S EXHIBIT 
Booth 314-324 


NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION 
Philadelphia, March 11-14 





inylite 


/B\ 
trave\ COO ) man 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





New YorK, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN 
at Paterson, N. J. Mr. Dwyer was born 
at Matamoras, Pa., and entered rail- 
road service in 1918 with the Erie, 
becoming chief clerk at its 149th 
Street freight station in 1929. He 
joined the Susquehanna in 1938 as 
demurrage clerk at Edgewater, N. J., 
and subsequently served as _ revision 
clerk in the accounting department at 
Paterson, chief revision clerk, and as- 
sistant chief clerk. In 1945 Mr. Dwyer 
became chief clerk in the traffic de- 
partment at Paterson, which position 
he held until his recent appointment. 


Elmer E. Kester, whose retirement 
as passenger trafic manager of the 
ILLINOIS TERMINAL was announced in 
Railway Age recently, is succeeded 
by James P. Donahue. Mr. Kester 
started his railroad career in 1899 as 
student operator for the Cincinnati 
Northern (now New York Central and 
Pennsylvania) at Castine, Ohio. He 
served as relief agent and chief clerk, 
and in 1902 joined the Big Four 
(N.Y.C.) as assistant cashier at Mun- 
cie, Ind. He returned to his former 
position with the C.N. in 1904, and in 
1906 became agent for the Big Four. 








ONE WAY TO 
INCREASE YOUR 
EARNINGS 
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‘Payload to Dead Weight’ 


with Differential Air Dump Cars 


Differential design and construction skillfully combine 
greatest strength with lightest possible weight. Saves 
motive power, fuel, maintenance. Dead weight is an 
enemy of economy. Differential makes the difference! 


But that isn’t all! 


The automatic, either side dumping design — by air 
power is safer, faster — means still more economy. 
No matter what loose material there’s ‘more payload 
to dead weight’ — more all around economy and last- 
ing satisfaction in Differential Air Dump Cars. 


~ 


Differential Products Include: Air Dump Cars, Locomotives, 
Mine Cars, Mine Supply Cars, Rock Larries, Mantrip Cars, 
Dumping Devices and Complete Haulage Systems. 
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FINDLAY, OHIO 
SINCE 1915 — PIONEERS IN HAULAGE EQUIPMENT 











Mr. Kester joined the I.T. in 1909 as 
general agent and served in this ca- 
pacity at Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis un- 
til 1919, when he was appointed assis- 





Elmer E. Kester 


tant traffic manager at Peoria and 
Springfield, Ill. From 1929 until his 
retirement he was passenger traffic 
manager at Springfield. 


As reported in Railway Age Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, Daniel F. Merriam has 
been appointed traffic manager of the 
New YorK, SUSQUEHANNA & WESTERN 
at Paterson, N. J. Mr. Merriam was 
born on March 21, 1906, at New 
York and entered railroad service with 
the Erie on September 12, 1922, serving 





Daniel F. Merriam 


as clerk at Jersey City, night yard 
clerk and clerk at Weehawken, and 
demurrage clerk, cashier and _ rate 
clerk at Edgewater. He joined the 
Susquehanna on May 1, 1940, as travel- 
ing freight agent at New York, becom- 
ing assistant general freight agent at 
Paterson on July 1, 1942, and general 
freight agent on June 1, 1945. 


As previously reported in Railway 
Age, Harold C. Williams has been 
appointed assistant traffic manager of 
the New York, SUSQUEHANNA & WEST- 
ERN at Paterson, N. J. Mr. Wil- 
liams was born on September 30, 
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FOR + Immediate Reverse 
+ Wheel Silencers 


SARETY + Low Lifting Weight 


THIS IS THE CAR WITH 
MORE SAFETY FEATURES ! 


More safety makes for more efficiency with the new 
Model 101 inspection car. With its simple friction 
drive transmission—four speeds forward, three re- 


verse—it’s a pleasure to operate. Low center of 
gravity helps it hug the rails. Full-vision cab* 


4 | yA y A /V | a W means more comfort, too. Rear lifting weight is only 
98 pounds. All in all, the 101 is a 4-man car that 
should be investigated by every railroad. See your 
TARY bd } C TION Fairbanks-Morse representative or write Fairbanks, 
i aN Morse & Co., Chicago 5, III. 
‘ *Also available without cab. 
/ , 
py \ R (hi) 
OY F M 
(Y FarRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering | 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT © RAIL CARS * PUMPS * SCALES * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES ° DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES ° MAGNETOS 


























The remarkably effective 
3-PURPOSE COATING 


that saves Railroads 
Thousands of Dollars every year 


@ Deadens Sound 
@ Kills Vibration Noises 


@ Protects Metal against Rust and 
Corrosion 


@ Prevents Condensation Drip and 
Resulting Damage to Freight 


@ Prevents Saturation of all types 
of Insulation Products 


@ Used as a Ceiling Finish instead 
of Plywood—it costs less and is 
better 


Applied with spray gun to ceilings and 
side walls of freight, passenger and re- 
frigerator cars and cabooses. 





Railway Insulmat being applied to the 
inverted ceiling of aCalifornia Zephyr car. 
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It will pay you to investigate this tried and 
true product — RAILWAY INSULMAT. 
Send for cireular today. 





J. W. MORTELL CO. 


Technical Coatings since 1895 
563 Burch St., Kankakee, Ill. 
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1906, at Catasauqua, Pa., and, after 


special studies at Pennsylvania State 
College, entered railroad service in 





Harold C. Williams 


August 1924 as assistant statistician 
with the Lehigh & New England at 
Bethlehem, Pa. He transferred to the 
trafic department in March 1926 as 
tariff and rate clerk and on January 1, 
1939, became commercial agent at 
Bethlehem, which position he held un- 
til January 1, when he joined the Sus- 
quehanna as assistant traffic manager. 


R. M. McBain, assistant general 
freight agent of the Canaprtan Na- 
TIONAL, at Vancouver, has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight trafic man- 
ager at Winnipeg. He is succeeded at 
Vancouver by G. R. Fazackerley, 
chief of tariff bureau, at Winnipeg, 
while C. A. Wood, clerk in the freight 
tariff bureau, succeeds Mr. Fazacker- 
ley. G. N. MeMillan, general freight 
agent at Winnipeg, has been named 
general freight agent, (rates) at the 
same point. He is succeeded by R. M. 
Milliken, division freight agent at 
Saskatoon, Sask. H. 8. Granger, dis- 
trict freight agent at Winnipeg, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Milliken at Saskatoon. J. S. 
Stephen, district passenger agent at 
Winnipeg, has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent there, and is suc- 
ceeded by W. E. MeCall, chief clerk, 
passenger traffic department. J. R. 
Seanlan, district freight agent at 
Moose Jaw, Sask., has been appointed 
district freight agent at Winnipeg, be- 
ing succeeded by R. I. Vaniderstine, 
traveling freight agent at Calgary, Alta. 

Mr. McBain started his railway career 


| in 1908 as a clerk in the freight traffic 


department at Winnipeg. After serving 
as secretary to the general manager, 
freight solicitor, and freight traffic rep- 
resentative, he was appointed district 
freight agent at Calgary in 1934. He 
returned to Winnipeg in 1942 as assis- 
tant general freight agent, being trans- 
ferred to Vancouver in 1947. 

Mr. Milliken joined the railway at 
Winnipeg as freight traffic represen- 
tative in 1910, and was appointed dis- 


| trict freight agent at Brandon, Man.. 


in 1915. He went to Regina, Sask., in 


1919 as division freight agent, remain- 
ing there for 15 years, after which he 
was moved to Saskatoon in the same 
capacity. 

Mr. Stephen entered C. N. employ in 
1913 as clerk in the audit department 
at Winnipeg. He served in several 
clerical positions until 1924, when he 
became traveling passenger agent. first 
at Calgary and later at Regina. In 
1937 he was promoted to city passen- 
ger agent at Saskatoon and in 1946 
was moved to Winnipeg as chief clerk 
in the passenger traffic manager’s office. 
He was promoted to district passenger 
agent in 1949. 


SPECIAL 


Geoffrey M. Bruere has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of research 
for the Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN. 
He was formerly research assistant. 


J. R. Russell, assistant to man- 
ager of personnel of the SouTHERN 
Paciric Lines IN TExAs AND LoulIsl- 
ANA, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of personnel at Houston, Tex. 


Clyde D. Carder has been ap- 
pointed editor of a new magazine for 
employees to be published by the 
PENNSYLVANIA, beginning in the near 
future. Mr. Carder, who has resumed 
his new duties at Philadelphia, was 
formerly editorial coordinator of em- 
ployee publications for the General 
Electric Company at New York. 


John T. Williamson, whose re- 
tirement as director of personnel of the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY was 
announced recently by Railway Age, 
started with the Burlington in 1900 
as messenger. He subsequently served 
as ticket seller, tourist agent, station 
passenger agent and traveling passen- 
ger agent. He joined the relief depart- 
ment in 1920 and became superinten- 
dent there as well as chairman. board 
of pensions, in 1924. In 1933 he was 
appointed also superintendent. em- 
ployment department, working in these 
three capacities until 1943, when he 
was named director of personnel. 


OBITUARY 


Walter H. Johnson, 62, treasurer 
of the RatLway Express AGENCY at 
New York, died on January 27 at 
Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mr. Johnson was born at New York 
and began his express career there on 
February 9, 1907, as a clerk in the ac- 
counting department of Wells Fargo & 
Co., a predecessor of R.E:A. He held 
various accounting jobs during the next 
decade, including that of foreign cor- 
respondent at New York and Chicago. 
Returning to New York in August 1917, 
Mr. Johnson entered the treasury de- 
partment as chief clerk and became as- 
sistant to treasurer of R.E.A. on Oc- 
tober 16, 1928. He was appointed trea- 
surer in January 1950. 
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